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When ma has passed through mahat, ma will still be ma; but ma will be united 


with mahat, and be a mahat-ma. —The Zodiac. 
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ADEPTS, MASTERS AND MAHATMAS. 
(Continued from: page 10.) 


DEPTS and masters are organized into lodges, schools, 
A degrees, hierarchies and brotherhoods. A lodge is a 
dwelling place in which an adept, master or mahatma 
lives, or it is a place of meeting; the term school refers 
to the line or kind of work in which he is engaged; a degree 
shows his capacity, ability and efficiency in the work of his 
school; a hierarchy is the race to which he belongs; a brother- 
hood is the relationship which exists between those in lodges, 
schools and hierarchies. The organizations of adepts and mas- 
ters are not like those of a theatrical company, a political party, 
or a stock corporation, which organizations are created by man- 
made laws. The organization of adepts and masters takes place 
according to natural laws and for purposes other than physical, 
The principle of organization is the relation of all parts of a 
body or order into one united whole for the benefit of the parts 
and the body as a whole. 

The purpose of organization among adepts is to perfect 
their bodies, to direct desire and to control the forces of the un- 
seen psychic world. They are organized in different schools 
according to degrees made up of many groups. Each group has 
a teacher; he selects, arranges and relates those whom he teaches 
into a harmonious, working body according to their natural 
qualities and capacities. He instructs the disciples in the use 
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and control of their desires, in the control of elemental forces 
and invisible powers, and in producing natural phenomena by 
such control. As masters have not entirely worked out their 
karma, they are shown in their schools what that karma is and 
how best to work it out, how to perfect their thought or mental 
bodies, and what are the scope and mysteries of the mental 
world. 

Mahatmas are not organized-as are adepts and masters. 
Their physical bodies have little place in their organization, if 
such it ean be called. They do not meet in groups or schools or 
hold conclaves for the purpose of instruction. 

A hierarchy is sevenfold in its divisions. Seven races or 
hierarchies appear and are developed in their movable zodiac 
according to the laws ef the permanent zodiac. (See ‘‘The 
Word,”’ Vol. 4, Nos. 3-4.) Each sign of the lower seven zodiacal 
signs represents a hierarchy, and each is distinct in its type and 
development from each of the other six hierarchies. The first 
hierarchy or race is of the sign cancer, breath, and belongs to 
the spiritual world. The second is of the sign leo, life, and be- 
longs to the mental world. The third race or hierarchy is of the 
sign, virgo, form, and belongs to the psychic world. The fourth 
is of the sign libra, sex, and belongs to the physical world. The 
fifth is of the sign scorpio, desire, and belongs to the psychic 
world. The sixth is of the sign sagittary, thought, and belongs 
to the mental world. The seventh race or hierarchy is of the sign 
capricorn, individuality, and belongs to the spiritual world. 

The first race of humanity were bodies of nascent minds, 
individual spiritual breaths. The second were electrical bodies 
of life force. The third were astral bodies. The fourth race 
were and are physical bodies, men, in and through whom the 
three previous races act as the form, the life, and the breath of 
the physical men. All physical human beings now living and 
distinct in sex, of whatever country, clime or so-called race, are 
fourth race beings or bodies and are types of the fourth hier- 
archy. The different subraces, types and: colors into which this 
fourth race is divided, are so many divisions of the hierarchy 
which are different in degree of development, but not in kind. 
In kind they are all physical human. Within and through the 
fourth race, the fifth race or hierarchy began to act and develop 
many thousands of years ago. This fifth race acting through the 
fourth race, which is the physical body, cannot be seen by fourth 
race men any more than fourth race, physical men can see the 
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third or second or first races which are in and work through 
them. The fifth race acts through the physical race as desire, 
and although it cannot be seen by physical humanity, none the 
less it directs and compels physical humanity to its dictates. 
Fourth race or physicai humanity has reached its lowest state or 
development as far as figure and substantiality are concerned; 
in future races the physical fourth race will be improved in 
beauty of figure, grace of movement, lustre of skin, color and 
strength and refinement of features, in proportion as the future 
races of humanity will act in and through it. The fifth hierarchy 
is made up of those beings who have developed through fourth 
race physical man, even as the fourth race were the outcome 
and development from the third race. The fifth race of humanity 
is the hierarchy here called adepts, who have been described as 
beings able to live apart and distinct from their fourth race 
physical bodies. The sixth race of humanity are the beings here 
called masters. The sixth race of humanity are mental bodies of 
thought which act on and direct, or should direct, fifth race 
desire, as fifth race desire impels fourth race physical men to 
action. The seventh hierarchy is the hierarchy herein called 
mahatmas. It is they, the most advanced, who are guides, rulers 
and law givers of all the races of humanity. 

Physical fourth race man has acting in him desire, the fifth 
race or hierarchy, which he is trying to develop. The sixth 
race acts through physical fourth race man as his thinker. The 
seventh race acts through fourth race physical man as his I-am-I 
principle, or that in him which is direct and instant knowledge. 
The desire principle and thinking principle and knowing prin- 
ciple now present in the fourth race physical man are the fifth, 
sixth and seventh races of humanity herein called adepts, mas- 
ters and mahatmas. They are now principles only; they will be 
developed into beings who will become consciously and intelli- 
gently active in the psychic, mental and spiritual worlds in 
which adepts, masters and mahatmas now act fully conscious 
and intelligent. 

A brotherhood is the common relationship between those 
of any one or of ail the hierarchies. Brothers of physical human- 
ity are those who have physical bodies. They are fourth race 
brothers. Brotherhood among the race of adepts exists not be- 
cause of physical relationship but because they are fifth race 
brothers. Likeness of the nature and object of desire are the 
bonds of special brotherhoods among adepts. The bond of 
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brotierhood among the masters is thought. They are sixth 
race brothers. Sameness of ideals or subjects of thought de- 
termine the divisions of the brotherhood. A master enters 
another division of his hierarchy when the subjects of his 
thoughts and ideals become the same as those of that other. 
What he is, links a mahatma with his seventh race brothers. 

Besides the brotherhoods in each of the hierarchies, there 
is the brotherhood of humanity. It exists in each of the worlds 
and in every hierarchy. The brotherhood of humanity is made 
up of those in every race who think and act for humanity as a 
whole rather than for any group or degree or school or hier- 
archy. 

As to the subject of government: The distinctness of desire, 
the power of thought, and the knowledge, which adepts and mas- 
ters have, prevent in their government the confusion resulting 
from the prejudices, beliefs and opinions among men in blind 
attempts at self-government, if not from selfish rule. The gov- 
ernment of adepts and masters is decided by the nature and fit- 
ness of the bodies and intelligences who make up the government. 
There is no placing in office by trickery, mob violence, or ar- 
bitrary appointment. Those who govern become governors by 
their growth and development into the office. Those who are 
governed or advised receive such advice readily, because they 
know that decisions and advice are given justly. 

Adepts and masters, as such, do not live in cities or com- 
munities. But there are communities where adepts and masters 
live in their physical bodies. Conveniences are had which are 
necessary for eating and drinking and taking care of their physi- 
cal bodies. There is at least one community which is made up 
of the physical bodies of adepts, masters and mahatmas and a 
certain primitive, physical race of beings who are representa- 
tives of the early fourth race stock of humanity. This early 
fourth race began its existence in the middle of the third race. 
These primitive beings are not the Todas mentioned by H. P. 

slavatsky in Isis Unveiled, and they are not known to the world. 
These families have been preserved in their early purity. They 
are not addicted to the degraded practices and indulgences which 
the physical race of humanity now spreads over the entire earth. 

It would be unreasonable to suppose that adepts, masters 
and mahatmas in their physical bodies are free from all manner 
of dangers, diseases and changes. These are present throughout 
the manifested worlds, though in one world they are not the same 
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as in the other worlds. Each world has its preventatives, anti- 
dotes, remedies, or cures, to protect the bodies of its world from 
the dangers, diseases and changes to which they are subject. It 
is left to each intelligent being to decide what his course of 
action shall be and to act freely according to what he decides. 

Adepts, masters and mahatmas, as such, are not subject to 
the dangers, diseases and changes to which their physical bodies 
are subject. Their physical bodies are physical and mortal, are 
under the laws governing physical matter, and are subject to the 
dangers, diseases and changes to which all other mortal fourth 
race physical bodies are subject. The physical bodies of adepts, 
masters and mahatmas may be burned by fire, drowned, or 
crushed by rocks. Their physical bodies will contract diseases 
affecting other mortal human bodies if subjected to the condi- 
tions for such diseases. These bodies feel heat and cold and 
have the same senses as other human bodies; they pass through 
the changes of youth and age and as physical bodies they die 
when the span of physical life has ended. 

But because the physical bodies of adepts, masters and 
mahatmas are subject to the same dangers, diseases and changes 
to which mortal man is heir, it does not follow that they allow 
their physical bodies to ineur any of the effects resulting from 
the dangers, diseases and changes from which the human mortal 
man suffers, except the change known as physical death. 

Physical man rushes into danger, breathes disease and meets 
death because he is ignorant of what he does; or if not ignorant, 
because he is unable to restrain and control his appetites, de- 
sires and longings for things and conditions which cause disease 
and hasten death. 

In walking over a dangerous country any man is likely 
to be injured or killed, but one in possession of his senses is 
less likely to suffer injuries than he who attempts the journey 
and is blind. The ordinary man of the physical world is blind 
to the effects of his appetites and desires and deaf to his reason. 
Hence the misfortunes and disease attending in his journey 
through life. If an adept, master or mahatma walked off a 
precipice in his physical body and allowed his physical body to 
fall, it would be killed. But he kno vs when and where there is 
danger and avoids or protects himself against it. He does not 
allow the physical body to suffer disease because he knows the 
laws of health and makes the physical body conform to them. 

An adept, master or mahatma may do with his physical 
body that which would cause injury or death to an ordinary man. 
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A master might, in his physical body, move among lions, tigers 
and venomous reptiles without harm to his body. He does not 
fear them, and they do not fear him. He has conquered the 
principle of desire in himself, which is the actuating principle 
in all animal bodies. Animals recognize his power and are unable 
to act against it. Their desire is powerless to injure him. This 
is so, not because they could not crush and tear and chew or sting 
his physical body, as physical matter, but because his physical 
body is not moved by sex desire and therefore not by hate or fear 
or anger, which move other physical bodies and which excite the 
fear or hatred or anger of animals; so animals do not attempt to 
injure, any more than they attempt to scratch water or crush the 
air. Because of his knowledge of natural laws and his ability 
to transmute matter, the adept can avert disasters impending 
from earthquakes, storms, fires or volcanic eruptions; also the 
effects of poisons can be overcome by him with antidotes, or 
by causing the organs of the body to liberate secretions in quan- 
tities necessary to overcome and equalize the poison. 

Although an adept is not subject to diseases and death as is 
his physical body, yet as a being of desire in form he is lable 
to ineur injuries and changes which are of a psychic nature. 
As an adept, he cannot suffer, in any physical sense, from falls 
or fire, nor can he be injured by wild beasts nor affected by 
poisons. Although he does not suffer from things which are 
physical, yet he may be subject to what in the astral world is 
analogous to these things. He may be affected by envy which 
will act in him as a poison unless he eradicates and overcomes it 
or uses a virtue to counteract its effect. He may be torn by 
rage, anger or hatred, if he will not subdue these evils, as by wild 
beasts. Although he cannot fall, failure to overcome vices will 
lower him in degree and in power in his world. He may be 
borne down by pride as by a storm, and burned by fire of his 
own desires. 

As a master is a being of the mental world he is not subject 
to the afflictions which spring from desire, nor is he subject to 
any dangers, ills and changes of the physical world. The 
thoughts and ideals with which he has worked and by which he 
has become a master may in turn be checks to his progress and 
powers, by which he may be injured if he does not overcome or 
grow out of them as he overcame desire. Because of his over- 
coming desire as a blind force and as the root of appetites and 
of attraction to sensual forms, by the power of his thought, 
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thought may assume for him an importance beyond its real 
value, and by thought a master may build a mental wall about 
himself which will shut out the light from the spiritual world. 
if he attaches overmuch value to thought he becomes cold and 
removed from the physical world and thinks alone with himself 
in his own mental world. 

A mahatma is not subject to any of the dangers, ills or 
limitations prevailing in the physical or psychic or mental 
worlds, in any sense which these terms imply. Yet he may be 
affected by his very knowledge resulting from his great degree 
of attainment. He is immortal and not subject to the changes 
of the lower worlds; desire as such has no part in him; he is 
beyond the requirements of thought and the processes of think- 
ing; he is knowledge. He knows his power, and the idea of 
power is so strong in him that there may develop from it egoism 
or egotism. Egoism carried to the extreme results in his seeing 
himself as God through all the worlds. Egotism ultimately re- 
sults in being conscious of I as the only I or being. The power 
of egotism may be so great as to cut off all the worlds and then 
he is conscious of nothing else but himself. 

Throughout the manifested worlds there are two things 
which are with humanity through all its transformations and 
attainments. They follow and inevitably conquer each unit of 
humanity unless such unit conquers and uses them. These two 
things are by man called time and space. 

Time is the change of the ultimate particles of matter in 
their relationship to each other, as matter flows through the 
worlds in its coming and going. Matter is dual Matter is 
spirit-matter. Matter is materialized spirit. Spirit is spirit- 
ualized matter. Space is the sameness in the one. In this 
sameness are continued the manifested worlds and in it the 
operations of time are performed. Failure to conquer time 
results in death in that world in which the individual unit of 
humanity is acting. Difference in time in the different worlds 
is difference in the changes of the matter of each of these worlds. 
Time is overcome in any of the worlds when one strikes a balance 
between the opposites in the spirit-matter in that world. When 
one strikes the balance between the particles of time or matter, 
the change of matter, time, stops for him. When change ceases, 
time is conquered. But if time is not conquered when the balance 
should be struck then the change called death takes place, and 
man departs from the world in which he has been acting and 
retreats to another world. As time is not conquered in the 
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world of retreat, death again conquers. So the individual unit 
passes from the physical body through the psychic and often to 
its heaven world, but always back again to the physical world, 
constantly confronted by time and overtaken by death, which 
forces it from world to world if he has failed to strike the bal- 
ance in time. 

An adept is he who has balanced between physical matter 
and balanced between form matter and balanced between desire 
matter. He has arrested the change in physical matter by 
conquering it and is consciously born into the desire world. 
Change goes on in the matter of his desire world, and at the 
time for the balancing the matter of his desire world he must 
balance it or death will overtake and drive him from the desire 
world. If he strikes the balance and stops the change in his 
desire matter he will overcome desire and the death in the desire 
world and be born consciously into the thought world. He is 
then a master, and as a master he meets and deals with the mat- 
ter, or time, of the mental world and must there too balance and 
arrest the time of the mental world. Should he fail, death, the 
high officer of time, takes him from the mental world and he 
returns to begin again with the physical time matter. Should 
he balance the matter of the mental world and arrest thought 
he overcomes change in the thought world and is born a ma- 
hatma into the spiritual world. The overcoming of desire, the 
conquering of the changes of thought and of the matter of the 
mental world, is immortality. 

There is still change in the spiritual world of knowledge. 
The immortal is an individual unit of humanity who has asserted 
and attained his individuality in the spiritual world and has 
knowledge of the changes in the lower worlds of time matter. 
But the change which he has yet to conquer is the change in 
spiritual immortal matter; he overcomes it by striking the bal- 
ance between his own immortal self and all other units of 
humanity in whichever world they may be. If he fails to strike 
the balance between himself and the other spiritual units of 
humanity he is under the spell of the death of separateness. 
This death of separateness is extreme egotism. Then this high 
spiritual being has reached the limit of attainment so far as the 
unit of humanity is concerned and he will remain in his state 
of egotism, conscious, knowing of himself only, throughout the 
entire period of manifestation of the spiritual world. 

Sameness is in the time matter of the physical world and 
in the time matter of each of the other worlds. The ability to 
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balance the opposites in matter depends upon seeing sameness 
as it is through the changes of matter and to relate the matter to 
sameness, not to see sameness as matter. Failure to recognize 
sameness through the operations of time results in ignorance. 
Failing or unwilling to see the sameness of space through physi- 
cal matter, a man cannot balance the physical sex matter, cannot 
arrest the changes in the desire matter, cannot equilibrate nor 
stay the thought matter, and the mortal cannot become an im- 
mortal. 

There are two types of adepts, masters and mahatmas: 
those who act for themselves, separately and selfishly, and those 
who act for humanity as a whole. 

An individual unit of humanity may attain to immortality as 
a mahatma in the spiritual world of knowledge by beginning 
in the physical world to balance sex matter even without perceiv- 
ing sameness through the matter. He begins by seeing matter as 
sameness rather than sameness through matter. A balance is 
thus struck, but not a true balance. This is ignorance and re- 
sults from not learning to see the true, distinct from the appear- 
ance. As he continues through the worlds, mistaking matter for 
sameness, his ignorance concerning the true and the imperma- 
nent continues from world to world. Selfishness and separate- 
ness inevitably are with man as long as he does not truly balance 


the matter of each world. When sameness, space, is not mas- 


tered but man goes on, ignorance is with him from world to 
world, and in the spiritual world he has knowledge, but without 
wisdom. Knowledge without wisdom acts selfishly and with the 
idea of being separate. The result is the nirvana of annihilation 
at the end of the manifestation of the worlds. When sameness 
is seen and the idea mastered and acted on, then time as change 
of matter is balanced in all the worlds, death is conquered, space 
is conquered, selfishness and separateness disappear and the 
one thus knowing, sees that he, as an individual immortal unit 
of humanity, is in no way separate from any of the other units 
in any of the manifested worlds. He is wise. He has wisdom. 
Such a one puts knowledge to the best use for all beings. Know- 
ing of the relationship existing between all humanity he wisely 
decides to assist all other units and worlds according to the laws 
governing the worlds. He is a mahatma who is a guide and ruler 
of humanity and one of the brotherhood of humanity before 
mentioned. 


A mahatma may decide to keep a body, the form body of the 
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physical, in which he can communicate with and be seen by 
humanity. Then he overcomes in his physical body time and 
death in the physical world by immortalizing the form of the 
physical body, not physical matter as such. He puts the body 
through a course of training and provides it with particular 
foods which he gradually diminishes in quantity. The body 
increases in strength and gradually throws off its physical par- 
ticles, but maintains its form. This continues until all the physi- 
cal particles have been thrown off and the body of form stands, 
the conquerer of death, in the physical world, where it may be 
seen by men, though it lives in the form-desire world and is 
known as an adept, an adept of a higher order. This body is 
the one which has been spoken of in theosophical teachings as 
nirmanakaya. 

That class of mahatmas in whom egotism is developed leave 
the psychic and the mental bodies, which they have developed, 
continue in their spiritual body of knowledge and shut them- 
selves out from all things of the world; they enjoy the bliss 
which comes from the attainment and knowledge of self and the 
power that attends it. They have during their incarnations 
sought immortality and bliss for themselves alone, and having 
attained immortality they have no care for the world or their 
fellows in it. They have worked for the overcoming of matter; 
they have overcome matter, and have a right to the rewards 
resulting from their work. So they enjoy that selfish bliss and 
become oblivious of all outside themselves. Although they have 
overcome matter, time, they have conquered it only for one 
period of its manifestations. Not having mastered sameness, 
space, in which time moves, they are still under the dominion ot 
space. 

Those mahatmas who do not shut out the world remain in 
touch with the world of men by keeping their mental thought 
body, in which case they contact the minds only of men and are 
not seen or known by men threugh their senses. The same 
method of developing this immortal body of physical form is 
used by both types of mahatmas. 

The mahatma who develops his physical form body can 
appear to men in the physical world in the form of man, a flame 
of fire, a pillar of light, or as a globe of splendor. The purpose 
of a mahatma who remains in contact with the world is to govern 
a race of men or mankind as a whole, to control the minds of 
men, to direct their action, prescribe laws and to have the wor- 
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ship and adoration of mankind. This purpose is the outcome of 
the development of egoism carried to its extreme. The power 
which they have and their knowledge enable them to carry out 
their purpose. When one becomes a mahatma of this type, in 
whom egoism is fully developed, he naturally perceives his own 
godship. He is a god and wills that his power and knowledge 
shall rule the worlds and men. On becoming such a mahatma he 
may establish a new religion in the world. The greater number 
of the world’s religions are the result of and have been brought 
into being and established by a mahatma of this kind. 

When such a mahatma wills to rule men and have them obey 


‘him he looks into their minds and selects among mankind that 


mind which he sees is best fitted to be his instrument for estab- 
lishing a new religion. When the man is chosen, he guides him 
and prepares him and often causes him to apprehend that he 
is being guided by a superior power. If the mahatma is one 
who has a mental thought body only, he entrances the man of his 
selection and lifts him into the mental world, which is his heaven 
world, and there instructs him that he, the man, is to be the 
founder of a new religion and his, God’s, representative on 
earth. He then gives instructions to the man so entranced as to 
the manner of founding the religion. The man returns to his 
body and relates the instruction received. If the mahatma has 
developed and uses the form body it is not necessary for him 
to entrance the one whom he has selected as his representative 
among men. The mahatma may appear to him and entrust him 
with his mission while the man is in possession of his physical 
senses. Whichever course the mahatma pursues, the man se- 
lected believes that he is the one among all men who is favored 
by God, the one and only God. This belief gives him a zeal and 
power which nothing else can give. In this condition he receives 
guidance from his acknowledged god and proceeds with super- 
human efforts to do the will of his god. People feeling a power 
about the man gather around him, share in his zeal, and come 
under the influence and power of the new god. The mahatma 
gives to his mouthpiece laws, rules, rituals and admonitions for 
his worshippers, who receive them as divine laws. 

Worshippers of such gods confidently believe that their god 
is the true and only God. The manner and method of his revela- 
tion, and the worship which he exacts, show the character of the 
God. This should be judged not by wild fancies or orgies, nor 
by the bigotry and fanaticism of later followers and their theol- 
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ogy, but by the laws and teachings given during the life-time of 
the founder of the religion. Religions are necessary to certain 
groups of races, who are as sheep needing a fold and a shep- 
herd. The mahatma or god gives a certain protection to his 
followers and often guides and sheds a beneficent and protective 
influence over his people. A religion represents one of the 
schools in which mankind is taught while the mind is in its youth- 
ful stages of development. 

There are other forces and beings, however, which are 
neither friendly nor indifferent to man but who are inimical and 
evily disposed to human-kind. Among such beings are some 
adepts. They, too, appear to man. When they give him some 
revelation and empower him to start a religion or society or 
form a group of men in which pernicious teachings are im- 
parted, diabolical practices observed, and lewd and licentious 
ceremonies are held which require the shedding of blood and 
gruesome, ghoulish and disgusting indulgences. These cults are 
not restricted to one locality ; they are in every part of the world. 
At first, they are known to few, but if secretly desired or tol- 
erated, a religion based on such practices will appear and grow 
as it finds room in the hearts of people. The old world and its 
people is honeycombed with such cults. Hordes of human beings 
hurl themselves madly into the vortices of such cults and are 
consumed. 

Man should not fear to believe in one or many gods and their 
creeds, but he should be careful in entrusting himself to a re- 
ligion, teaching or god, who requires unreasoning faith with 
absolute devotion. There comes a time in the life of each when 
religions no longer teach him, but merely show the record of 
what he has passed through and has outgrown. There comes 
a time when he passes from the infant class of humanity into a 
state of responsibility in which he must choose for himself not 
only concerning the things of the world and a code of morals, 
but concerning his belief in a divinity inside himself and outside. 


To be continued. 






















THE CHRIST OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 
By James L. Macsetu Barn. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


HE Christ-indweller is the child of holy joy, the child of 
undying days in the soul, the ever-young Thing of Life 
whe is the genius of all the health of our mind. For 
it is the genius of all the mirth, the fun, and blithesome 

humour that enter into our social relationships, saving thus our 
lives from utter and blank misery and weary deathful monotony. 
It is a childlike innocence of soul. In it is the increase of the 
power to live. And all that really increases our power to live 
is of the holy Indweller, our inborn Christ. 

And it is precisely the lack of this holy Childlife of sweet 
mirth in our unsocial modes of an isolated existence that is more 
surely slaying us in body and mind, and that more abundantly 
than all the disorders of the physical body recognized of the 
medical profession. 

This is the Christless state of the soul of man, and in it is to 
be found the great source of the increasing mental disease of our 
day. 

And inasmuch as it gains power in the soul so does that soul 
become aged or decrepit. And no sadder sight can be than that 
of one yet young in years thus becoming a prey to the weariness 
of old age. And many have we seen thus slowly decaying for 
lack of the ever-young vitality of the undying Child of the soul. 

I speak of it as a child, because it is indeed a sinless child- 
soul, who even delights itself in the innocence of the little ones 
of this earth. And it is a curious and a most interesting fact 
that in it there is for these little ones a very real attraction. For 
they seem to recognize it as one of them, and look for it to join 
with them in the play of their young life. 

But the Christ is the good genius of the health of our flesh 
as well as of our mind, who speaks and ever speaks in us, some- 
times as a longing, sometimes as an all-impelling desire. And 
if we can only bear or recognize and obey His voice we shall 
surely be well guided in all that belongs to our physical well- 
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being. For this is the very word of God in our flesh who tells us 
what we should eat and drink, and what we should avoid as food, 
who tells us where we should live and where we should do our 
work best. And it is our most serious duty to give unto the 
Christ of our flesh such conditions of health as we ean. 

But many, because of the confusion of their soul, cannot 
hear the voice, and many cannot distinguish it from the eryings 
of their vitiated appetites, and many who both hear and acknow- 
ledge it cannot, because of the circumstances and conditions of 
their social bondage, over which they have no control, obey it as 
they would. 

And so the social body suffers and the soul grows weary, 
and the only ray of light that can penetrate our dark apprehen- 
sion of this great woe is that even out of this long and weary 
suffering of the flesh, the Christ of the soul, the ageless Child will 
yet arise the sweeter, the purer, the tenderer in beauty for this 
long and weary suffering in the bondage of our social misery. 
So it is, I verily believe, for all in whom the undying Child has 
come to birth. But what of those who are verily crushed into 
utter ineptitude through the continuous load of oppression? Are 
not they retarded in their spiritual growth? And are not we who 
tolerate such a woeful state of society the very sinners against 
this Body of our Lord? But I dare not, because of her intense 
pain thereon, engage my soul further at this time on this dark 
theme. Yet even here is no suffering in vain. 

Instead of attempting to utter now my feeble apprehension 
of this great Cosmic Soul of Beauty, I would suggest to those 
of my readers who would care to go with me into this fair field 
that they read the twelve hymns to the Christ in the ‘‘ Breaths 
of the Great Love’s Song,’’ where a very faint aroma of my 
deepest realization of this Cosmic Beauty may be felt. Thus 
shall I be spared the labor of repetition. 

In these Hymns our Christos is the Fragrant Spirit whose 
Breath is in all the good breaths of nature, the joyous Spirit 
who is the Light of our soul at all times, the All-indwelling in 
whom is no near, no far, the All-pervading One from whom we 
eannot fall, the Holy Mother Love who is lowlier than us all, the 
Overshadowing One, the Bearer of Ageless Youth, the Death- 
less Spirit, the Soul of Life, the Will of Health, the never chang- 
ing, the Ocean of Love. 

Also in the Song of the Cross, under the title of The Self- 
less Love, I sing of the Christ ne’er to be Lost, even the Great 
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Love. But permit we to declare most solemnly that all this is 
but as the feeble babbling of a child in the effort of my soul to 
utter what she feels of this Great Beauty. For our Christos is 
in all that blesses, and until we hear the Holy One even in the 
song of the thrush or in the voice of the winds and the waters we 
have not found our all-satisfying Christ. And unto the soul 
who so comes into the full realization of the Christ as the Great 
Love, in the Holy One becomes ‘‘very God of very God,’’ and 
its word of recognition is in this wise: ‘‘My own sweet and 
blessed Christ, I love Thee with all my soul and my strength. 
Thou art more to me than words ean tell. Thou art my oue 
Good, my only God. ‘Thou art the great Beauty of my soul. 
Thou art the Alpha and Omega of my whole being. Thou art my 
whole Blessing. Thy sweetness is the very sweetness of life. Be 
so sweet in me, O thou sweetness of God’s love, that I shall 
never fail to sweeten every soul into whom I enter.’’ 

Indeed, indeed, soul of man, know well that once you have 
found your Christ, your Christ has become the keynote of the 
one song of your whole life. And only to the sound of that 
holy note can you ever henceforth awaken into enthusiasm. No 
theme that does not move in some way on or around that holy 
note will be of any vital interest to you. But, when you 
realize in your degree what the substance and body of the Holy 
One really is, you will feel that there is no work of blessing, 
visible or invisible, of man or beast or plant or stone, that does 
not vitally concern you. 
| And now to speak a little more fully, and according to prom- 
ise, of the relationship of the individualized or little Christ of 
the soul to the Christos of our spiritual Cosmos, we would first 
refer our readers to the word in this book on the Genesis and 
Growth of the Christ in the Soul, and then say that the doctrine 
of the Cosmic Christ, far from denying that of the humanized 
or microcosmic Christ, really implies it. The one is the neces- 
sary correspondent of the other. The Christ immanent could 
not be without the Christ transcendent. While they are dual 
in manifestation, they are one in essence, and cannot be truly ap- 
prehended but as one. Yet to our finite seeing they are as 
two aspects of the Holy One. But, to the soul who once feels 
It as It is, these modes of apprehension so live in the Essence 
that it can only say ‘‘I am Thou, and Thou art I[.’’ And there 
is no longer in contradistinction innermost or outermost, hidden 
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within or transcending the consciousness, but the never failing, 
never passing sense of the whole Presence of the Holy One of 
Blessing, the Christ of our Cosmos. 

Yet even the jouissance of this abiding sense will not make 
us feel that all we need is within us. We shall still stretch forth 
the hands of our aspiration towards that which is highest, and 
we must continue to look unto our Holy One if we would be saved 
from the power of the lower degrees of our selfhood. Our 
forefathers erred in dwelling too much on the transcendent. And 
we, having tasted the sweetness and use of the doctrine of the 
immanent, have been carried away to opposite error, and have 
only seen the immanent; so I must deny the wholeness of much of 
the more advanced teaching of our day on this theme. Well do 
I know the power of truth contained in the teaching that our sal- 
vation must be from within. ‘The all-importance of our mental 
attitude towards the details of our living—e.g., that we can, if 
we will, really make of our lives what we will—cannot be over- 
estimated. But we should not allow the realization of this 
great truth to close our vision to the whole truth, that there is a 
continuous influx of life from that which is higher than we. And 
so to say that the Christ is the whole of humanity incarnate and 
decarnate is a truth. Bur‘ it is not the whole truth. Nor can it 
as an ideal continue to satisfy the human soul. ‘The time will 
come when the most ardent lover of our kind will find the need 
for the unifying consciousness, and will realize that within and 
around this body of humanity there must be the indwelling, all- 
embracing One. And this is our Holy One, the immanent, the 
transcendent Christ, the one all-blessing Power of our Cosmos. 

While the truth of the doctrine of the Cosmic Christ cannot 
depend on any facts of our world’s history, and would not be 
invalidated were it proved, e.g., that Jesus Christ never lived on 
earth, yet it denies not the story of the blessed life, but gladly re- 
ceives it as a beautiful demonstration of what should be expected 
from the operation of its principles in the human soul. 

And that this must be so in the very nature of things is evi- 
denced not only by the spiritual intuitions of the soul, but even 
by the findings of very sure, physical science, which in these days 
has demonstrated the very remarkable correspondence between 
the atom or molecule of physical matter as composed of elec- 
trons positive and negative and our solar system, wherein the 
relationships of the electrons within the atom to one another and 
to the atom correspond roughly to the relationships of the plan- 
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ets to one another and to the solar system. But it is an ancient 
doctrine that each atom is a microcosmic universe or solar sys- 
tem, and that size or immensity in space, and length or vastness 
in time are relative to consciousness. I speak not as a psychi- 
cist, for I am not qualified even to state this theory in terms of 
physical science, yet I do feel that we have the Light of the rea- 
son of things in our minds when we venture to infer by analogy 
that even as in the physical degree the solar system thus corre- 
sponds with the atomic system, so in the spiritual degree the 
system of the Great Sun, our Christos, corresponds to the sys- 
tem of the lesser Sun, our inborn Christ. Yet is the spiritual 
doctrine not really an inference. This welcome testimony of 
science comes to us not as a surprise, but as what we wouid 
have expected according to the nature of things, and what we 
had long felt to be. 

The Christ who is thus formed in the soul is the whole hu- 
man Unity of power, the perfect new Adam, and is, in a sex- 
transcending sense, male and female. For want of a better 
word I have spoken of It as the microcosmic. Man-woman, 
but we do so under protest, as we care not for the expression. It 
is the whole one who has now become in you and me after the 
order of the cosmic Man-woman of the heavens of mankind, even 
our Christos. And thus in our Christ we are potent to quicken 
souls, and to bring forth offspring. And as the children of the 
Christos are beyond sex, being pure spirit, so the offspring of 
the whole Christ in the soul are beyond the limitations of sex, 
and are therefore deathless, even as their great Prototype and 
Generator is the Deathless One. 

And many, many are the offspring of the Christ in the soul; 
and they never return unto the ways of the olden selfhood. 

They may appear to be drawn back to the former degrees of 
their psyche. But it is only for a time and for a service, or to 
gather a needed psychic stuff and according to the great law of 
ebb and flow in life’s processes. They can never make their 
abiding there. ‘This is the progression of the One Life in its 
deathless seed. The law is unfailing; and I give the word as 
a sure comfort to any weary or feeble soul. 

Thus is the Christ the Life-Bearer in each of us. This is 
what is spoken of as the Divine feminine in man as well as in 
woman. For in the man as truly as in the woman our Christ- 
woman brings to the birth the spiritual soul in many. And in 
Christ we are neither male nor female, but a whole human soul 
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wanting in nothing. But it is only the sex-transcending love- 
principle, even the power of the Holy Spirit in us who can bear 
this sinless or deathless offspring. 

And we honor our womanhood the fruit-bearing, by naming 
It the divine feminine, and affirming most solemnly that It is 
none other than the motherhood power in God’s essence. 

And this motherhood or Christ principle is immanent in 
every human soul, though in the many it has not yet come unto 
the great joy of its holy service, even the power of fruit-bearing. 
Yet, unto this sweet consummation do all her labors and agonies 
tend. For the human soul can no more be satisfied with the 
bringing forth of many children of the flesh or of the intellect, 
than she can be with the attaining of all worldly honor. She 
can only be satisfied in bearing the good fruit of Life in other 
souls through the Christ in her. She must, she must, if she 
would live, bring forth these children of the deathless degree. 

And so the ery of the Christ-woman in us to the Power of 
the Holy Christos is: ‘‘I am as My spouse. Let me bear thy 
fruit, or I die.’’ 

For, as the Christos is the Best and Highest to the human 
soul, she can and does eall on It for its descent into her as a 
cleansing, renewing and fertilizing or enrichening power. And 
the Holy One comes and blesses her. And the blessing never 
fails nor wearies. Much would I say on this great mystery 
which I may not say here. But the beauty is unending. And 
well may the ancient prophet thus exhort the suffering Christ- 
soul of his day: Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear; break 
forth into singing thou that didst not travail with child; for 
more are the children of the desolate than of the married wife, 
saith thy Holy One. And there is never anguish nor bitterness 
to the soul who bears this sinless offspring. 

For they ave of the one or holy Christ-seed wherein are not 
found any of the elements of death. No disintegrating prin- 
ciple works therein; for they are of a whole substance, and the 
sense of separateness can never come into their body of thought. 

They are the perfect fruit in the spiritual degree of the 
wholeness of Christ, manifesting in and through an organism 
that now corresponds to the living whole. Therefore there is no 
discord nor any waste of power. But there is the great joy of 
the Great Peace ci the Great Love. And this is the only great 
Life for us; for in it is the sweetness of service, even the joy of 
giving cheer or blessing to every soul. 
To be Continued. 
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“SAVONAROLA”’? OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martryr.—A PorTRAITURE OF 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. Wru1aMs. 


(Continued from page 45.) 


UCH teachings, in forms of allegory, apologue and dia- 
S logue with high spiritual interlocutor, together with 
startling descriptions and visions of events about to 
happen, speedily became noised abroad and _ soon 
reached the ears of Pope Alexander, who, intently engaged at 
that time with political affairs in Italy, affected to treat them 
with contempt and referred to them as the ebullitions of a ‘‘chat- 
tering friar.’’ Though affecting to treat them as such, they 
struck home and pierced his wicked nature, so that he inwardly 
vowed to get rid of Savonarola as one whose teachings, if not 
stopped, would be a source of danger to his popedom. Crafty, 
politic and naturally a consummate dissembler, he concealed and 
restrained his rage and resentment until, his political troubles 
subsiding, he might by some cunningly devised stratagem in- 
veigle Savonarola into his power and thus become another of 
the many victims he had dispatched out of his way. Alexander 
was fully aware that the infamous acts and doings of his flagi- 
tious life had roused and excited a feeling of loathing, distrust 
and hatred towards himself and Cesar, his profligate son, and 
also created powerful enemies who regarded him as a shameless 
usurper of the papacy which he had secured by bribery and 
corruption. It was, therefore, hazardous and dangerous to 
attempt proceeding against the reforming preacher and prophet 
of Florence whose words of warning and entreaty and efforts 
to excite and infuse a higher and more spiritual life into the 
church and general society were beginning to be the subject of 
public thought and discussion, and, therefore, Alexander judged 
his best and safest policy was to wait for his opportunity for 
the ruin and destruction of Savonarola. 
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In the meantime Florence waxed stronger and, amidst the 
disturbed Italian states, was the only one that enjoyed the bless- 
ings of peace. She had got rid of Charles and the French with- 
out loss and injury and her only care now was the consolidation 
and adaptation to her new constitution and government which 
bade fair to increase her prestige as the stronghold and home of 
liberty and political freedom. Unfortunately for her, the adop- 
tion of the amnesty proved a loophole for the exiled followers 
and adherents of the Medici to return and foment in secret the 
seeds of faction that in former times had been the curse of 
Florence. Ere long, the old adage, ‘‘A little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump’’ proved true in her history. Gradually and 
imperceptibly, like an insidious and lethal venom, it began to 
work and infect the city, separating and splitting up the citizens 
into different classes and parties, each with a distinctive name, 
similar to those existing amongst political parties at the present 
day. There were the Bianchi (the Whites), who, though devoted 
to popular government, had no sympathy for friars in general 
nor for Savonarola in particular, but recognizing in him a power 
favorable to the cause of liberty, gave him their votes in the 
council chamber. Their numbers, however, were few and they 
at times became split up and divided by different views and 
opinions. Another party was the Bigi (the Greys), a more 
compact and numerous and therefore a more dangerous body 
of citizens who, seeing their return from exile was due to the 
humane efforts of Savonarola and though openly professed 
friends of popular government, were secretly adherents of the 
Medici and in constant communication with the banished and 
rejected Piero whose return to power they ardently desired. 

So concealed and hidden were their plans and deep-laid 
schemes that not the slightest suspicion or doubt was entertained 
of their patriotism, and when from the pulpit Savonarola warned 
the. citizens to be on their guard, ‘‘since there be some among 
you that strive against your liberty and are seeking to bring 
back the tyrant,’’ some were inclined to think that his zeal for 
the welfare of the Republic had caused him to imagine a danger 
that did not exist and in their ignorance thought and main- 
tained that the Medici had no longer any adherents in Florence, 
a dream out of which they were soon to be rudely awakened. A 
third party called the Arrabiati (the Maddened), consisted of 
members of the nobility and upper classes of society, who, 
hating both Piero and a republican form of government, aimed 
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to grasp the reins of government and form an aristocracy as in 
former days before the rule of tue Medicean family. Though 
allowed by the amnesty to return to Florence, they were most 
bitter in their hatred against Savonarola, and against him 
leveled their objurgation and animosity, as the great preventer 


of the realization of their cherished object, and contemptuously. 


stigmatized his followers Piagnori (Weepers) ; imbued with the 
old spirit of faction and ever plotting and conspiring to upset 
and discredit the new government, these Arrabiati feigned them- 
selves friendly to it and waited their opportunity to avenge the 
loss of their former power and influence on the head of Savo: 
narola, who, by his watchful care and prescience, was able to 
foil their designs and frustrate their plans and machinations 
for destroying his popularity by openly jeering at his visions 
and pretended prophesies and jibing at his meddling with poli- 
tics, contrary to the rule of his order, characterizing his charges 
against the Romish church and its clergy as monstrous scandals 
and falsehoods. In order, therefore, to accomplish their pur- 
pose they insidiously intrigued with the Bianchi and Bigi, hoping 
by so doing to alienate their minds and embitter them against 
Savonarola and his adherents, and thus succeed in overthrowing 
and outnumbering his followers in the Council. The frequent 
change of the executive officials every six months was favorable 
for this, and thus it came to pass that they succeeded in getting 
one of their number elected to the high position of Gonfalonier 
of the state, a certain Filippo Corbizzi, who, void of political 
knowledge and ability, was yet somewhat averse to Savonarola 
and becoming a willing tool in the hands of the Arrabiati, was 
induced by them to convene at the Signory an assembly of 
theologians and ecclesiastics, an act altogether illegal and out 
of his jurisdiction. 

Directly the meeting began, Corbizzi informed them that it 
was his intention to take proceedings against the prior of San 
Marco for interfering in state affairs, and then forthwith sent 
officers to summon him to appear at once before him without 
giving reasons for such an extraordinary and unwarrantable 
proceeding. On coming into his presence accompanied by: the 
faithful Fra Dominico, both of them ignorant of the meeting 
and its object, Savonarola was at once assailed by the mob of 
theologians, who began their attack by reviling him with their 
invectives and insults. The chief amongst them was a party 
noted for his dwarfish form, with a large head and possessed 
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of an envenomed tongue. For his ability to indulge in jibes 
and jeers, together with his powers of sarcasm and scurrilous 
language, he had acquired and was well known by the soubriquet 
of ‘‘The Spicy Little Clove’’ (1] Garofanino). He had been 
chosen to deliver a diatribe against Savonarola and his inter- 
ference in matters of state policy, the arrabiate thinking that 
by his sublety in arguing and disputing he would overmatch 
and overwhelm him by abusive vituperation. Taking for his 
subject the words nemo militans Deo implicit se negotiis soe- 
cularibus (no one fighting for God mingles in worldly affairs), 
he inveighed in most scurrilous terms against Savonarola and 
his dereliction of duty and infringement of the vows of his order 
in meddling with state affairs. After he had ceased speaking 
others took up the strain in order to emphasize his odjurgations 
and accusations. 

Waiting and calmly listening until they had exhausted their 
arguments and finished the delivery of their harangues, and 
gazing upon them as they sat with averted faces and downcast 
eyes, Savonarola rose to reply: ‘‘Now,’’ said he, ‘‘the Lord’s 
words this day are fulfilled, ‘Filii meae matris pugnaverunt 
contra me’ (My brethren fought against me), yet it saddeneth 
me to see that my fiercest foe is clad like myself in the robe 
of St. Dominic. That robe should remind him that our founder 
took no small part in secular affairs and that our order hath 
produced a multitude of saints and holy men who have been 
engaged in the affairs of the state. The Republic of Florence 
must surely remember cardinal Latino, St. Peter, martyr; St. 
Catherina di ’Siena and St. Antonino, all members of the order 
of St. Dominic. To be concerned, therefore, and to be interested 
in the affairs of this world, in which God himself hath placed 
us, iS no crime in a monk unless he should mix in them without 
any higher aim and without seeking to promote the cause of 
religion. Cite, therefore, if you can, one single passage of the 
Bible that forbids supporting a free government in order to 
insure the triumph of morality, justice and religion. Far easier 
will it be to find it forbidden to discuss religious subjects in 
profane places, or theology in palaces.”’ 

The words were few but weighty, and not to be gainsaid 
or confuted, so much so that neither the Spicy Clove nor any 
of his coadjutors were able to utter a word, but sat in silence 
abashed and knew not how or what to reply, until one of them, 
giving vent to his rage and fury, cried: ‘‘Come, then, tell us 
plainly, are thy words truly inspired by God, or are they not?’ 
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It was an insidious and subtle question and similar to that 
which was put to the great prophet of Nazareth by cunning 
and hypocritical Pharisees, ‘‘Is it lawful to give tribute unto 
Cesar or not?’’ Like them, these theologians were doomed to 
be foiled in a manner they least anticipated. 

‘‘That which I have said,’’ replied Savonarola, ‘‘was said 
plainly. I have nothing more to add now,’’ and then gazing 
upon them for a moment, he turned and along with Dominico 
left the Gonafaliero with his abettors sitting disconcerted, baf- 
fled and balked in their intent, lucubrating in silence upon the 
upsetment and frustration of their nefarious designs against 
him, who now, with greater earnestness and vigor, applied all 
his energies in discharging the mission of his life, giving himself 
no respite from the arduous labors it entailed upon him and 
the continuous strain upon his physical health and strength. 


‘‘THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN SAVONAROLA AND THE Pope Bearns.’’ 


The viper, though scotched, was not, however, killed, as 
we shall presently observe. The Arrabiati, becoming more em- 
boldened and determined in their ill will and opposition to 
Savonarola, whose watchful clairvoyance circumvented and 
brought to naught their cherished object—the return of the 
Midici to Florence. They were in constant communication with 
Piero, who made several fruitless attempts to regain by force 
of arms his lost and forfeited rule over the new Republic. 

Despairing of success in the accomplishment of this, they 
now turned to Pope Alexander and sought to enlist and invoke 
his aid and assistance and vast resources of the church in their 
behalf. They found him quite willing and ready to listen to 
their overtures, and to take prompt action owing to a remark- 
able sermon that Savonarola had recently preached foretelling 
the disasters that were surely about to befall the church, as a 
scourge and punishment for its glaring enormities and wicked- 
ness prevailing therein. In it, Savonarola had said: ‘‘St. Mat- 
thew hath told us that the gospel shall be preached throughout 
the world, but who is now fitted to preach it? Where are good 
pastors and preachers to be found? Daniel, the prophet, hath 
also said that Antichrist shall come to persecute the Christians 
in Jerusalem; therefore it is necessary to convert the Turks. 
And how shall they be converted unless the church be renewed? 
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Wherefore, you may see that the scriptures and revelation, 
natural reason and universal consent, all at this time announce 
the coming of the scourge. Oh Italy! oh ye princes and prelates 
of the church, the divine wrath is upon you. Be ye converted 
to the Lord and conform yourselves to the good law. Oh Italy, 
these adversities are coming on. Repent before the sword be 
unsheathed, while it is still unstained with blood, otherwise your 
wisdom, your power and force will not avail thee. These are my 
last words unto thee. I have revealed all things unto thee with 
reasons human and divine, and I have prayed for thee and made 
supplications unto thee. Command thee I may not, being thy 
father, not thy lord. Do thy part, oh Florence; mine is to pray 
the Divine to enlighten thine understanding.’’ 

This discourse, known as the ‘‘Renovation Sermon,’’ was 
immediately printed and circulated throughout Italy and made 
a profound impression on the general public, especially on Alex- 
ander, whose smouldering resentment against Savonarola was 
fanned into a blaze and excited so greatly that, urged by the 
Arrabiati, he despatched a mandate ordering him to quit Flor- 
ence and betake himself to Lucca. <A feeling of alarm and con- 
sternation spread throughout the city as soon as the news of it 
became known, and all eyes turned to Savonarola, the uttermost 
thought in the public mind being: What will he do? As a mem- 
ber of the Romish Church he was bound by his vows to render 
obedience to the pope’s behests and commands, however, arbi- 
trary and unjust they might be, and therefore, not wishful to 
play into the hands of his secret enemies by refusal to submit, 
Savonarola made arrangements to depart from Florence. 

In his farewell address to the citizens, he remarked: ‘‘I 
must go to Lucca, and thence perhaps elsewhere, as I may be 
ordered; pray ye that I may be aided in speaking the word of 
divine truth. There may be many at present who would make 
an end of me, but know that my hour hath not yet come. I 
depart because it behoveth me to obey orders, and I would 
generate no scandal in your city. My brethren! continue stead- 
fast in prayer and charity, and be noi afraid of the scourges and 
troubles that are about to happen, buc be ye firm in holy deeds.’’ 

The heart of Florence was deeply affected at the approach- 
ing departure of their beloved guide and counsellor; fearful 
lest, deprived of his watchful care and presence, their new con- 
stitution would be subjected to overthrow and thus facilitate 
the return of the hated Piero and his tyranny. Remonstrances 
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and epistles from all quarters were at once addressed and sent 
to Rome, praying for the revocation of the papal mandate, and 
Corbizzi, the Gonfalonier, as also the Council of Ten, seeing 
the gravity of affairs, became alarmed and forwarded a strong 
petition to Alexander to countermand Savonarola’s removal to 
Lucca. Owing to the great success of Charles, the French mon- 
arch, in his campaign against Naples, and knowing well of the 
esteem and friendship he entertained for Savonarola, Alexan- 
der, ever guided by policy, the more readily consented to their 
entreaties, lest the mind of Charles becoming incensed with 
his action, his political plans would most likely become thwarted 
and end disastrously to himself. Thus the storm blew past and 
Savonarola was allowed to remain in Florence to carry on his 
mission and sow seeds of a harvest he was fated not to reap 
himself. He was fully alive and sensible of the inconsistency 
of a pope who could send briefs and then recall them at the 
pleasure of the last suppliant. He knew that it was an act of 
expediency on the part of Alexander to suit his own convenience, 
and therefore, regarding it only as a lull in the storm, Savo- 
narola braced himself more earnestly for the work that yet 
remained before him, knowing that the end was fast coming on. 

To the citizens of Lucca, who were waiting in great ex- 
pectation to welcome him into their midst, he sent Dominico 
as his substitute, promising he would most certainly visit them 
unless events compelled him to abide in Florence. He then 
commenced a course of Lenten discourses on the reformation 
of manners in church and state. The divine life and its cor- 
relate, the union and concord of mankind, were the chief subjects 
on which he dwelt and enforced and laid down the rule that all 
may be saved if they honestly endeavored to live the higher life. 
‘‘Nothing,’’ he said, ‘‘can excuse us from our efforts to attain 
unto it. Rectitude draws us nearer the Divine, and the gospel 
is the staff of our weakness. Good is essentially free, and the 
just man is free after the divine likeness. The only liberty con- 
sists in the desire for righteousness, and what liberty is there in 
being dominated by our own passions and swayed by our pro- 
pensities? Where there is union, there is the Divine, and where 
the Divine is, there is all strength and all virtue.’’ 

These eloquent and powerful discourses tended greatly to 
enhance the prestige and spread the fame of Savonarola so 
that great numbers of the outlying districts and visitors from 
various parts of Italy flocked into the vast cathedral that now 
was too small to hold them, much to the chagrin and annoyance 
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of the Arrabiati against the Pragnori or followers of Savona- 
rola, who were true patriots and recognized loyal defenders of 
the people’s rights, ever the readiest to protect Florence when 
attacked and the most generous in their subscriptions and dona- 
tions for state purposes and succouring the poor and suffering 
at that time from dearness of food and searcity of work. With 
them religion and liberty went together, and on them in all 
emergencies the state could depend for protection and defence. 

Meanwhile, the expedition of Charles began to take an un- 
favorable turn. Ever vacillating in policy and weak of will and 
purpose, void of any high sense of honor and always acting on 
expediency, the princes of Italy soon perceived he was unre- 
hable and untrustworthy and faithless to his engagements, 
though at first favorabie to his enterprise. For these reasons 
they deemed it more politic to break off all connection with him 
and enter into a combination amongst themselves for driving 
him out of Italy, in which they ultimately succeeded; so that 
leaving a few strongly defended garrisons in Naples and other 
places, he returned to France to reap the karma of his political 
tergiversation, as Savonarola had openly predicted in case he 
swerved from and neglected to execute and accomplish the free- 
dom of Italy from papal tyranny and misrule. 

Freed now from all apprehensions of danger, after the 
departure of the French king, Alexander, who, with Cesar his 
son, had been the chief movers in his expulsion, turned his atten- 
tion how he might get hold of Savonarola. He found ready 
accomplices to aid him, as the Arrabiati had incurred the anger 
of Ludovico, the tyrant of Milan, whose ulterior purpose was to 
get foothold in Florence and cause the overthrow of the new 
Republic to the enrichment of himself and increase of his power 
and political prestige. With this view he made overtures to the 
Venetians and Pope Alexander, who, however, received them 
coldly, it being his ulterior purpose to grasp Florence for him- 
self and place it under the rule of one of his own sons. Along 
with Ludovico, he clearly recognized that all attempts to carry 
out the nefarious project were bound to fail as long as Savona- 
rola was there and, through his clairvoyance of the future, was 
able to warn and counsel the city authorities and thus nullify 
the secret machinations of these two crafty potentates. When 
this plot had been arranged, cardinal Creano Sforza, chief agent 
between the ruler of Milan and the Arrabiati, sent numerous 
letters to Alexander denouncing Savonarola as an audacious 
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reviler of the church and the pope, and furnished him with most 
exaggerated and falsified extracts from his public discourses. 
Knowing that the prior of San Marco was the chief supporter 
of the popular party and thus the great obstacle against the 
realization of his own private design, Alexander at once began 
to take steps to bring about the ruin and downfall of Savonarola, 
to which he was excited and urged on by his bitterest adversary, 
Fra Mariano, who at that time was in Rome, the whilom friar 
who, as previously related, had vowed to be revenged for the 
shameful defeat he had experienced in his endeavor to discredit 
Savonarola in the minds of the citizens of Florence. He allowed 
no opportunity to slip by in now assailing him with the foulest 
calumnies, speaking of him as ‘‘The devil’s instrument.’’ 

Alexander at this particular juncture was the subject of 
some ugly rumors both in Rome and throughout the courts of 
Italy, of deeds unfitting in their relation to stain the pages of 
history, and had, therefore, to proceed with the utmost caution 
and wariness in the attempt to get Savonarola into his power. 
Possessed of a most consummate genius for inventive deceit 
and crafty cunning, the pope wrote to Savonarola inviting him 
to come to Rome, whence he would never have returned alive, 
but would have fallen a victim to the pope’s favorite method 
of ridding himself of those who were troublesome to him. And 
thus he wrote, ‘‘To our well-beloved son, greeting and apostolic 
benediction. We have heard: of all the workers in God’s vine- 
yard, thou art the most zealous, at which we deeply rejoice and 
give thanks to the almighty God therefor. We have likewise 
heard: thou dost assert that thy predictions of the future pro- 
ceed not from thyself but from God, wherefore we desire as 
behooves our pastoral office to have speech with thee concern- 
ing these things, so that through thyself, being better informed 
of God’s will, we may be better able to fulfill it. Wherefore 
by thy vow of holy obedience we enjoin thee to wait upon us 
without delay, and shall welcome thee with loving kindness.’’ 

A letter the parody on which may thus be expressed : ‘‘ Come 
into my parlor, said the spider to the fly.’’ It was a most artful 
and hypocritical epistle, yet it failed in its intended effect. As 
soon as its contents became mooted and known, the leading 
authorities and adherents of Savonarola clearly understood and 
divined the meaning of it and earnestly advised and conjured 
him under no circumstances to go to Rome and leave Florence, 
that greatly needed his presence to neutralize and thwart the 
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Arrabiati, who were again putting forth strenuous efforts in 
conjunction with Piero for overthrowing the government, and 
which they thought to effect by the death of Savonarola or his 
removal from the city. After great consideration and as by 
his continued ministerial labors his health had become depleted 
and broken, he replied to Alexander acquainting him of this 
fact and of his intention to cease preaching, and expressed his 
regret that he was unable to accept the invitation to visit his 
highness at Rome. 

Recognizing the extreme necessity of being always watchful 
against the secret plots and conspiracies of Piero and his fol- 
lowers within Florence, and notwithstanding his debilitated state 
of health, Savonarola determined to preach a farewell sermon, 
as he clearly foresaw danger now threatening Florence and her 
government. The cathedral was again crowded, as it always 
was whenever he preached, the audience consisting of the 
Signory and all the magistrates and state officials, together 
with the leading men of the city. With slow and languid steps 
and staggering gait, Savonarola slowly ascended the pulpit, 
and with features wearied and worn, he stood up before his 
hearers. They observed again that strange mystic semi- 
luminous light emanating from his weakened form which, when- 
ever it radiates forth, attracts and draws forth all hearts, unites 
all minds and endows an orator with a power of utterance and 
speech and word clothed and invested with a momentum and 
force that, like a torrent, is overwhelming in its course. Ad- 
verting to the presence of gamblers, blasphemers and dissolute 
characters who had entered into the city in the train of the 
returned exiles, who were now abusing the amnesty granted to 
them, he urged upon them to purge the city of such like individ- 
uals, otherwise Florence would become endangered. Touching 
the church, he observed that unless a change in its state and 
practices quickly took place, it would sink lower and lower into 
depths of moral and spiritual degradation, and Italy would be- 
come torn and rent by great and untold disasters. Turning 
then to political matters, he exhorted them to persevere and 
be firm in carrying out the laws of their new constitution and 
above all to be united, so that such classes and sects as had 
sprung up amongst them might become abolished and disappear 
so that by its steadfastness, its wisdom and purity of action 
the Council might win and retain general confidence and respect, 
and thus become the sole hope and strength of the people. In 
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detailing some of the dangers threatening Florence, he strongly 
exhorted the Signory to devote the utmost vigilance and atten- 
tion to state affairs and business of importance, and be ever 
on the watch against enemies secret and open, and then, bid- 
ding them farewell, he said: ‘‘My people, when I stand here I 
am always strong, and if when out of the pulpit I could feel 
as when in it, I should always be well. It will be some time 
before I can address you again, for I must needs wait to recover 
my physical health. Fra Dominico will, however, supply my 
place. In my retreat, the welfare of Florence will be cared 
for, and rest assured that the wicked and unruly will not succeed 
in their efforts and designs. I might tell you this day who be 
the authors of your perils, but I would do no harm to any man. 
You will know their names when they are brought to punish- 
ment. I have labored hard for Florence so as to have shortened 
my life by many years and am fallen very weak, but it contents 
me to suffer and endure and sacrifice myself for love of 
Florence. ’’ 

On receiving Savonarola’s letter Alexander replied accept- 
ing his excuse for not coming to Rome and waited for another 
more favorable opportunity of crushing him. This occurred 
a few months after in divesting Savonarola of his power and 
influence as general of the Tuscan confraternity of dominican 
monasteries. In a despatch sent to the brethren of Santa Croce, 
the foes of San Marco, he alluded to him as a certain Fra 
Gerolamo, a seeker after novelty and a disseminator of false 
doctrines; and at the same time he wrote again to Savonarola 
ordering him to place himself under the rule and command of 
the vicar-general of the Lombard congregation and refrain from 
every description of preaching whether public or private. His 
duplicity in thus acting was patent to everyone, that it was 
an artful ruse for forcing Savonarola out of Florence and com- 
pelling him to come to Rome and thus become enmeshed in 
the net he had prepared for him. This attempt, like the previous 
ones, again proved futile through the failure of another attack 
by Piero on Florence and also through the firm attitude of the 
Council and its constant and friendly adherence to Savonarola, 
and also through fear of a general desire that was beginning to 
express itself, of calling a general church council to take into 
consideration the reform of the clergy and the deposition of 
Alexander from the popedom, on the ground that he had sur- 
reptitiously acquired it by bribery and simony. 
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With an astuteness and craft peculiar to himself, Alexan- 
der desisted from taking overt action against Savonarola and, 
changing his hostile attitude, wrote him to refrain for a time 
from preaching; giving as a reason, the great interest he took 
in his welfare and his wish to shield him from his enemies, and 
promising to receive him in a joyful and fatherly spirit and to 
revoke all preceding briefs shortly so that he might tranquilly 
attend to his spiritual welfare. Savonarola fully understood 
and appreciated at its true worth this hypocritical display of 
the pope’s fatherly suavity and graciousness, and saw through 
the flimsy device to silence him at a time when the Republic 
most needed counsel and advice. He also perceived the great 
conflict of his life was approaching between himseif and the 
papacy, yet unflinching and undismayed, resolved to remain 
firm and faithful to his mission—the reformation of the church. 
During his physical prostration, he had appointed Fra Dominico 
as his substitute to preach in the cathedral. His natural abilities, 
though not equal to Savonarola’s, were still of an order that 
attracted and commanded the favorable regard and attention 
of the citizens of Florence. From the letters of Savonarola 
written at this time we gather that whilst recognizing fully his 
vows of obedience to his superiors, he was prepared to refrain 
from preaching in public, he yet stoutly maintained his political 
rights as a citizen and his freedom to carry on the crusade 
against wrongdoing in high places, more so as the increasing 
iniquities both of the pope and his sons who were being accused 
on good grounds of in ‘tuous intrigues and murders by poison 
had roused the indignation of Europe to the highest pitch. He 
therefore wrote letters to Charles pressing him to carry out 
his promised reform of state and church. 


‘‘Tup Popr’s Orrer To MAKE SAVONAROLA A CARDINAL.”’ 


On the restoration of his health, the Council of Ten suc- 
-ceeded again by the representations in inducing the pope to 
assent to Savonarola preaching the Lenten sermons, being 
backed up by several cardinals favorable to him. By their com- 
bined efforts, consent was obtained. 

Alexander had handed copies of Savonarola’s sermons to 
a learned bishop of the Dominican order in the hope that he 
might discover passages therein that would justify papal con- 
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demnation and ecclesiastical censure. After a careful scrutiny 
and examination of them, the prelate returned them stating: 
‘*Most Holy Father, this friar says nothing that is not wise and 
honest. He speaks against simony and the corruption of the 
priesthood which is very great, but he respects the dogmas and 
authority of the church. My advice to you is rather to make 
him a friend by offering him a cardinal’s hat and purple robe.’’ 
He was truly a Mr. Worldly Wiseman, an adviser deeply versed 
in the knowledge of human nature in general and, from his 
standpoint of view, his suggestion under the circumstances com- 
mended itself to the crafty pontiff, who saw by this expedient 
an effectual method, as he thought, of reducing Savonarola to 
silence. 

Accordingly, a secret emissary was at once despatched to 
Florence with instructions to induce and persuade him to cease 
his predictions, by which Florence was able to guard and defend 
herself from open and secret enemies, and in case he failed to do 
this he was empowered to offer him the position and rank of a 
eardinal. On being informed of his arrival in the city, Savo- 
narola sent for him and received him with great kindness at 
San Marco. After discussing and debating for three days, the 
emissary, finding himself unable to refute and gainsay the facts 
of Savonarola’s prophetic visions and also compelled to admit 
the truth of his predictions, concluded the discussion and said: 
‘*His Holiness has heard of your goodness and wisdom and 
desires to bestow upon you the dignity of a cardinal, provided 
you will abstain from predicting things to come.’’ Unmoved 
by this unexpected proffer of a dignity so high and great, Savo- 
narola in calm tones replied: ‘‘Come to the preaching to-morrow 
and I will give you my answer.’’ 


To be continued. 





Free literary intercourse with other nations, what is it but 
an extended Freedom of the Press; a liberty to read (in spite of 
Ignorance, of Prejudice, which is the worst of Censors) what our 
foreign teachers also have printed for us? Ultimately, there- 
fore, a liberty to speak and to hear, were it with men of all coun- 
tries and of all times; to use, in utmost compass, those precious 
natural organs, by which not Knowledge only but mutual Af- 
fection is chiefly generated among mankind! 

—Carlyle, Historic Survey of German Poetry. 
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THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
(VII.—Continued from page 33.) 
By C. H. A. Bserrecaarp. 


UR friend is 2 copyist in a government office. Like every- 

() body else, he wanted to go to a certain masquerade, but 

unlike everybody else that went, he had nothing where- 

with to buy a costume. He had an idea. He sold him- 

self to a Jew to carry advertisements through the halls and ball 

rooms. And so, fitted out in a gorgeous dress, full of announce- 
ments, he partook in the revel—after a fashion. 

Soon he found himself the target for all the wit, good 
humor and ill will of the assembly. Poor devil, he stood it for 
a while; but soon, too soon for him, he found out what it is to 
sell oneself for mercenary purposes, even though one might see 
the masquerade of life. Behind every masque, it appeared to 
him, a pair of eyes followed him. The advertisements sewed 
into his costume seemed to burn like hot coals, and excited his 
nighly overwrought nerve-system and completely prostrated 
him; his throat seemed to be on fire; his eyes grew inflamed 
and unsteady. He began to feel as though he were about to be 
attacked with brain fever. 

At last he managed to find his way out from the hilarious 
crowd, and got into a distant cabinet, to an alcove turned into a 
kind of flower-grove by greenery and sweet-smelling flowers. 
~The light was reflected by transparent needles, like stalactites, 

hanging from the ceiling, and it fell brightly upon a basin filled 
with fish of brilliant colors. The soft murmuring of a little 
fountain readily put him into a state of trance, and he dreamed. 
A large leaf fanned gently his fever-hot forehead, but only 
gloomy thoughts would rise in his sick brain. Ah, yonder they 
amused themselves and were almost lost in the whirl of pas- 
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sionate enjoyment. But here was he, not only hungry and 
exhausted both mentally and physically—not so much, however, 
from the past few moments of excitement—nay, back of this 
hour lay years and years of unmanly indulgences, and recol- 
lections now arose in his mind, none of which could infuse any 
self-respect into his weak heart, or bring fresh thoughts to his 
withered soul. Poor fellow, only once, this one time, had he 
tried to gain admission to what appeared as the ideal brightness 
of life, in which so many seemed to live and enjoy themselves, 
and here was he, an outeast. Dimly he saw it; he had gained 
admission as an uncalled one, and by dishonorable means! Every- 
one could see it, every piece of his costume bore the advertise- 
ments of the Jew, Abraham Trailles, No. 32 Fools lane. What 
was there to do but to return to the meanness and low life where 
he belonged and for a few years more drag himself along to 
an unhonored grave. 

Suddenly he felt himself touched upon the shoulder. Half 
sleeping, half beside himself, he looked up, and beheld: on the 
large leaf over his head he saw a beautiful woman, sweet as a 
sylph, slender and tiny, but gracefully strong, and in a dress of 
pure, fine linen. He noticed particularly a large fan in her hand. 
A pink masque covered the upper part of her face and left 
uncovered a mouth of exquisite forms and lines. She seemed 
a fay indeed. He gazed upon her with admiration and attraction, 
and asked gently: ‘‘ Who art thou, sweet maiden?’’ ‘‘ Dost thou 
not know me?”’ she replied, and removed the masque. It seemed 
to him he had seen that brow before; those eyes and their dreamy 
looks. Had he not often unconsciously thrown his mind into 
the mystic realms of the ideal world and there beheld this ideal 
of woman: His own personal self. Now she was near him, so 
near that he might clasp her in his arms. ‘‘Dost thou know 
me now? I played with thee when thou wast little and sung 
songs for thee. Surely thou canst not have forgotten it. But 
where didst thou go to? Thou keptest thyself in the house while 
I picked flowers in the meadows and gathered green leaves in 
the forest or watched the cuckoo, or listened to the songsters 
in the trees. Where wast thou while I sat by the brook and the 
lark hung in the air overhead, ringing out its peals of joy over 
life? Where wast thou in the time of thy youth?’’ 

‘*Kight hours of the day I spent in the schoolroom and under 
the whip of the schoolmaster. ”’ 

‘*Dost thou remember the day when they sent thee out into 
the wide, wide world? Dost thou remember that I followed 
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thee and spoke to thee of trusting in me, and I would keep thee 
and preserve thee? But thou didst forget me when thou camest 
to the gay capital. Thou didst lose thyself among the many 
people and their vanities! I sought thee at thy revels and in 
thy garret, but thou didst not know me. When thou lookedst 
upon the beautiful women, I stood before thee, but thou didst 
prefer flesh and blood to soul. Never, never didst thou come 
to me!’’ sie ig 

‘‘What didst thou do when thou wast young and gay no 
more, when thou wast poor and miserable, when thou hadst 
become a ruin to thyself?’’ 

‘‘T worked; I worked; I tried to save myself. Ten hours a 
day I copied in the office, and at home I copied—I copied 
always !’’ 

‘*And now. What dost thou do now?’’ 

‘‘T copy still!’’ 

‘¢ And, in the future, what wilst thou do?’’ 

Our friend, the copyist, was fairly startled by that question, 
and humiliated, too, for he had nothing to answer but to say— 
‘‘To copy, still!’’ He burst into tears; he cried the hot tears 
of remorse. But suddenly, as if in a fit of over-natural energy, 
he opened his arms and tremblingly exclaimed, ‘‘I will love 
thee, I will embrace thee, I will own thee.’’ Then it happened 
that the maiden’s fan opened wide and covered her face; and 
lo! he beheld smiling landscapes, youth in its native richness 
and with its prophecy of love, and the thousand forms of life’s 
beauty and charm, all in harmonious forms and living colors. 
The vision revivified him, and forgetting himself and his de- 
graded position, like another Faust, he rushed out to embrace 
this sweet genius, that held the pictures in her hand, the lady 
who so charmed him. 

A gentle stroke brought him to his senses. 

‘‘Stop, my dear Mr. Copyist! To love me! To embrace 
me! To own me! [I fear thou art too old! We have grown 
apart! Thou are no more young and strong; thy hair has turned 
gray and thin; thine eyes are no more lustrous and thy soul is 
withered, thy spirit darkened! Thou art no more fit for love. 
Know this, that I, thy soul, thy youth, thy personal being, thy 
Self is no reality, for thou hast not given me life; I am, and 
must remain to thee a dream, a phantom. Thou hast lost me, 
though thou never didst possess me!”’ 

She disappeared. 
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Like a madman he rushed into the ballroom to catch her. 
He set everything in confusion and drove every one aside 
and frightened all. He was mad. 

Next day an old doctor stood leaning over a dying man in 
the hospital of the poorhouse. The dying man was unknown to 
all around him. Just before he died he was heard to say, ‘‘I 
lost what I never possessed !’’ 


Commentary is hardly necessary. The story explains itself. 
A eopy of that man can be seen all around us. Business life 
grinds a man into the dust of indifference, and, as if to make 
his misery so much greater, life gives the flickering taper a 
whiff of fresh air in the last moment, and the darkness seems 
so much greater. This copyist is a warning example on not 
to bury one’s gifts in business, that may overwhelm, or in the 
soil, where they may rust. We have our gifts for use—but not 
for abuse. It must not be overlooked or ignored that all of 
these three persons mentioned are people of higher orders. They 
are of that class which life or nature invites to the university 
method called heavenliness. They are not of those for whom a 
common school method of earthliness is enough, because they are 
not yet ready to quit earth. 

Nature has two methods by which she educates us. The 
one, the common school method of earthliness, is applied first 
and to all, and consists mainly in learning to overcome lusts 
of all kinds, and in awakening the soul. When the pupil has 
attained some practice in overcoming lusts and begins to see 
beyond his own notions, the other is offered, not applied. There 
is a vast difference here. The first method is applied because 
it contains a great deal of compulsion. In all our earlier stages 
of awakening we are not voluntarily active; we learn only be- 
cause we must. You hear that frequently from people. They 
tell you that life has made them do so, and forced them to 
believe so and so. Such expressions clearly show that their 
progress has not been one conducted by inner love and high 
aspiration, but has been a result of necessity. 

The other method, the one I have called the university 
method of heavenliness, is offered to those who desire it, not to 
those who yet see no need of it. Only those desire this method 
who discover for themselves that there is such a method and 
who not only can see that the present world is vanity, but whose 
inner need craves for the Higher, no matter whatever the cost. 
I look upon the three persons I have used as illustrations 
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as three persons who had come near enough to call for the 
higher method. Hence it was offered, but—they failed! 

Now, to come back to what I said in the beginning of the 
chapter, about the breaks, the splits, the diremption you may 
have experienced. Like these three persons, you rose in mo- 
ments beyond yourself both in light and love and you demanded 
higher light and profounder love. When they were not forth- 
coming, you stretched out your hand to take ‘‘the Kingdom of 
God’’ by force like that young Greek, or you gave up and ran 
away from the greater love offered, like those girls of Indra, 
or you wasted your resources in false loves and dissipations like 
the copyist and as only too many do, who believe themselves 
peniuses before they are out of the mind’s swaddling clothes. 
The hope these three had for stillness or for a world that can- 
not be moved was not based upon obedience to their Higher 
Self, but was simply momentary fancy. Hence the failure and 
suffering, when the higher method of heavenliness was offered 
them. 

Beware! Ask not of spirit to be trained! Learn first 
the principles of obedience to higher Self; first then will the 
revelation of those principles of form, law, order and truth be a 
blessing. 

Beware, when the test comes! Do not act before the right 
moment, when Isis raises the veil! Do not fear the great love! 
Do not ignore the repeated calls! Beware, when the critical 
moment comes! 

In spite of all dangers, we must develop that thought-form 
or those principles I called form, law, order, truth. We must 
develop them; if we do not, we never come to conscious posses- 
sion of ourselves, or of those principles which are offered so 
freely to us in this cycle; and not coming to conscious possession 
of ourselves or of those principles is a calamity I cannot find 
word for. It means the loss of the thousands of years of this 
our cycle—a loss which perhaps to those ignorant of the nature 
‘of the loss means little, but which to those who have even a 
slight idea of the value of such time is an irreparable loss— 
who knows if there ever be another opportunity? Who knows? 

Without swinging out into the immensity of space and the 
thousands of years, think only of the poor copyist and his fate. 
How can he repair his loss of that which he really never pos- 
sessed? There is no psychological ground in him on which he ean 
work and where is it to come from in the future? We cannot 
imagine his salvation, his restoration, on any rational basis. 
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I am now where I leave the subject of this chapter for the 
present. I shall continue it in next chapter and hope to finish 
it. But I have yet something to say to you. Does it not appear 
to you that those of us who have some idea of these important 
subjects ought to go out into the world and preach to our fol- 
low men ‘‘to make up”’ before it is too late? Who will serve in 
this ministry? We will enroll you this day! 

Ought we not to get out as missionaries to tell our fellow- 
men what treasures the Inner Life offers and offers for nothing, 
if we but will let go all kinds of entanglements with ‘‘this’’ 
world, a world with which we really have nothing to do. Our 
home is not here! It is yonder! 

Ought we not also tell our fellow men that in as much as 
they live in this cycle, they have the benefit of all its characteris- 
tics, even that mighty power of thought-forms I have spoken 
of, but that they bring curses upon themselves by misuse of 
that power? And should we not show them that they are in a 
bad way and that the world at large lies in suffering, because 
that great power has been misused? Ought we not preach 
obedience? 

There is no need of an ordination or commission from some- 
body else. The witness of the Higher Self within is both call 
and ordination. We are all in a Universal Ministry, as many 
as have understood the motions of the Higher Self. 

To be continued. 





Kivery excess causes a defect; every defect an excess. Every 
sweet hath its sour; every evil its good. Every faculty which 
is a receiver of pleasure has an equal penalty put on its abuse; 
It is to answer for its moderation with its life. For every grain 
of wit there is a grain of folly. For every thing you have missed, 
you have gained something else; and for every thing you gain, 
you lose something. If riches increase, they are increased that 
use them. if the gatherer gathers too much, nature takes out 
of the man what she puts into his chest; swells the estate, but 
kills the owner. Nature hates monopolies and exceptions. The 
waves of the sea do not more speedily seek a level from their 
loftiest tossing than the varieties of condition tend to equalize 
themselves. There is always some levelling circumstance that 
puts down the overbearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate, 
substantially on the same ground with all others. 

—Emerson, Compensation. 




















CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By a FELLOW or THE Rosicrucian SOcrgry. 


‘Tae Great NEED oF Humanlirty.’’ 


social reconstruction—the extinction of crime, poverty, 

sorrow and physical disease, and the substitution for 

them of sinlessness, health, and happiness, for which 
everyone should live for and strive after. He who becomes 
united with the Christ within himself, does not need formally to 
pray to the Divine, for his every act will be a prayer, his every 
thought an aspiration, and every aspiration an inspiration. His 
life is hidden with the Divine. All he needs to pray for is, to 
know from hour to hour what he is to do next, and this—if he 
is entirely devoid of personal and selfish desires and inclina- 
tions—will always be shown to him. The service of humanity, 
which is the only service the Divine demands of us, is instinct 
more or less in every human breast, and must ever be the source 
of the highest inspiration, as says a modern poet: 


TT: great need of humanity is not a harp and a crown, but 


Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his crown, 
The just law gives. 

Whoso takes the world’s life on him, and his own lays down, 
He dying so, lives. 


Whoso bears the whole heaviness of the wronged world’s weight 
And puts it by, 

It is well with him suffering, though he fave man’s fate; 
How should he die? 


- Seeing death has no part in him anymore, no power 
Upon his head; 

He has bought his eternity with a little hour, 
And is not dead. 


For an hour, if ye look for him, he is no more found 

For one hour’s space; 
Then ye lift up your eyes to him and behold him crowned, 
With Christlike face. 




















A DREAM OF ATLANTIS—THE LAND OF MU. 


By Auice Drxon LE PLONGEON. 


(Contmued from page 57.) 
Book SEconpD. 


Part I. 


At Chel’s defeat Pelopa’s eyes 
Permitted pearly drops to rise; 
But Atlas thus to her, and smiled, 
“Not only is the king beguiled ; 
His coursers are by Athens won, 
And proud Atlantis is outdone.” 


The populace some hours had spent 
Well pleased ; now homeward as they went 
’T was Cho, the waif, so frail and small, 
On whom misfortune had to fall. 

His weary, dusty little feet 

Were pleading with him for a seat. 

By Pepen lost he now contrived 

To clamber up and steal a ride 

Behind an ample, stately coach; 

For he would now again approach 
Familiar haunts where he might roam— 
Poor lonely lad without a home! 

With Pepen who would share his woe 
Together they could seeking go ;— 

For surely they must meet, 

He thought—when lo! there in the crowd 
Her face appeared. He called aloud. 
She looked for him on every side 
And, heedless of what might betide, 

He dropped into the street. 
Prostrate he fell and stunned there lay. 
A horseman speeding on his way 
The danger saw, and strove in vain, 
Thus suddenly, to quite restrain 
His horse’s hoof; this struck Cho’s head, 
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And Kadimo believed him dead. 

His steed he backed ; leaped down and took 
The boy within his arms; one look 

He gave, then sprang again to horse 

And followed on his former course. 


The pretty Pepen ran to see 
Who might the little victim be; 
At once she knew unconscious Cho 
When he was raised by Kadimo. 
Away she flew, almost as light 
As winged pepen in its flight, 
To keep that horse in view ;— 
She never would desert him so! 
Where he was carried she must go,— 
These devious ways she knew. 


The horse beyond her sight has passed 

By turning, but she comes at last 

Where it again appears, and sees 

It just within a gate where trees, 

Arrayed in crimson blossoms, guide 

Her feet. The child before a wide 

And lofty arch awaits and looks 

Till one who no intrusion brooks— 
“What now? Be off from here!” 

“I’m Pepen; Cho belongs to me; 

He’s hurt, and I have come to see 

If I may help, and by him stay.” 

The eager looks and words betray 

Her tenderness and fear. 
























Asylums numerous were found 
Within that realm, and soon the wound 
Of this poor waif was deftly bound 
By skilful hands. Then Kadimo— 
“Good lad! Thy name now let us know.” 
The child, half famished, near to faint, 
Was overawed, and breathed no plaint. 
But readily he found his speech 
In language that was quick to reach 

The siudent’s kindly breast; 
His early youth had felt the weight 
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Of woe; now favored by the great 
He comforted the least. 

“They call me Cho. A homeless lad 

Am I, but always free and glad. 

My life is gay out in the street, 

And there I often find to eat 

Nice bits of food, like those whose name 

Was given to me when first I came 

To find a hole wherein to lie 

When rain came pouring from the sky; 

Or where to hide and sleep at night 

Till morning made the streets alight.” 


The gentle girl returned each day, 

In tears because she might not stay 
To minister to Cho. 

Untamed and homeless both were sent 

Where time might not be vainly spent— 
Thus planned good Kadimo. 

Restraint nor boy nor girl would brook, 

And soon their shelter both forsook. 

To face that wild, uncertain life, 

Amid old scenes of toil and strife. 

In city streets where millions surge— 

A mass of forms that ever merge, 

Tho’ each an atom separate, 

In space afloat, to meet its fate. 

But all events their sequence bring 

And time upon its path will fling 

The waif once more to Kadimo, 

Whose goodness he will further know. 


Book SEconp. 
Part II. 


Half spent the day when on the height 
Of Poseidon, observed a rite 

The princes ten ;—not as of old, 

When all the populace made bold 

To tell their wrongs and find redress 
Against who would the laws transgress— 
But indolent and at their ease, 

While priests of humble rank would please 
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Comply with duties which of yore 
Pertained to those who sceptres wore :— 
To chase and slay a temple bull 

By other hands, they deemed a full 
Compliance with the ancient hest 

That princely hands must kill the beast. 


This temple on the Sacred Hill 

Had taxed the labor and the skill 

Of many hands; the able son 

Completing what the sire begun. 

’T was legend that upon this spot 

Fair Cleito’s offspring were begot; 

Here, therefore, sacredly revered, 

A temple, walled with gold, appeared; 

And every year in portions ten 

First fruits were brought by holy men : 

Who, hither by the princes sent, | 

Performed an ancient sacrament, 

Petitioning the grace of Heaven 

For what the rulers now had given. 

Men gladly hug the silly thought 

That favors may from gods be bought; : 

That pleading mortals can beguile 

The WILL OMNIPOTENT to smile. 
; 
| 


Here stood the temple dedicate 

To that great founder of the state,— 
Its pinnacles of gold were made, 
With tusks of ivory all arrayed, 
To form the bold and fair design 
Of symbols honored as divine. 

The arching roof within was faced 
With ivory too, yet further graced | 
By orichalcum’s flashing red, : 
With gold and silver mingled thread. 
The walls, the pillars, and the floor. 
Gleamed brilliant with the ruddy ore 
Whose lustre paled the massive gold 
Wrought statues of the kind of old, 
Here placed ; and in their midst the Sire :— | 
Of such a height as to aspire 
Almost unto the roof 
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He stood, a man of mighty deeds; 
Superb behind six winged steeds ; 

Safe poised on golden hoof. 
A hundred nereids near around 
On dolphins’ glossy backs were found. 
Around the outer walls were seen 
Tne first ten kings, with each his queen, 
In full-sized images of gold— 
These heirs of Poseidon the bold. 


The spacious grove wherein the fane 
Arose, was ever to remain 
A precinct where might rove at will 
The bulls Atlantean kings should kill,— 
Each year but one, upon a day 
When every beast might fear to stay, 
All striving to escape ; beset 
Until their hunters one would get 

And lead to sacrifice :— 
Within those hallowed walls its life 
Must end without the stroke of knife,— 
Struck down by one resistless blow, 
And burnt till ashes only show,— 

In smoke would it arise. 


Th’ Atlantean kings have made their way 
To that most sacred fane to pray, 

The while some young and hardy priest 
With noose and stave will catch the beast. 
The creature soon is snared and led 

To where the pillar shining red 

In days of old was reared to bear 

Such laws as never prince might dare 
To break. The sacrificer stands 
Prepared. King Atlas now commands 
The blow be struck upon its head 
Which leaves the cumbrous being dead; 
Slain close beside the column’s base, 
Felled where it stood, by heavy mace. 


From severed limbs, enwrapped by fire, 
The sacrificial steams aspire, 
While now from prince to prince is passed 
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A goblet into which is cast 

Hot blood from out the slaughtered bull, 
To mingle with the goblet-full 

Of nectar kept for holy use. 

A portion of this precious juice 

In smaller cups of gold is turned; 

And as the offering there is burned 

The monarchs this libation spill 

Upon the fire, and swear they will 
Judge ever faithfully and true, 
According to the laws in view, 
Inscribed in very ancient days 

By they who lived in Wisdom’s rays. 
Now each the chalice to his lip 

Must press, the crimson nectar sip 

Till all its contents shall be quaffed 
While prayers and vows may heavenward waft. 


With fading day the fire burns low, 
And lighted by its lurid glow 

The rulers of Atlantis great 

Conceal their dress of princely state 
Beneath loose robes of azure blue— 
(Deep meditation’s holy hue). 

Now humbly on that sacred ground 
The potentates are seated round 
The dying embers, whence are borne 
On high the vows thus near it sworn. 


Upon that spot long, long ago, 
Just princes sat to learn the woe 

Of subjects who would here repair 
To seek redress ’gainst who might dare 
Infringe their rights :—Wi5uthout delay 
Were all adjudged, ere break of day. 
And every sentence was impressed 
On golden tablets that would rest 
Memorials of the justice done 
Within the fane of Poseidon. 

The sentences thus writ in gold 
Were wrapped within the azure fold 
Of robes worn only on that night, 
And guarded on the Sacred Height. 
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But time, forever on the wing, 

Its changes never fails to bring :— 

’T is Atlas who would yet maintain 
Observance in the hallowed fane; 
The noble precepts on the shaft 

Upon their minds would he ingraft. 
On orichalcum’s ruddy face 

These ancient maxims had a place:— 
“In service love is best exprest.— 
From toil is won the sweetest rest.— 
Thy hand in pity may alight, 

Or deal destruction and affright.— 
Thy tongue may consolation bring 

Or like a poisoned dart may sting.— 
Think well! Each word, each act, must live, 
And joy to thee or sorrow give.— 

If thou would’st merit Pleasure’s best, 
From deprivation borrow zest.— 

Thy wrath subdue, for if it rise 

All right and reason it denies.” 


And to the rulers of that land 

Great Poseidon left this command :— 
No king within this realm shall break 
The calm of peace, nor weapon take 
Against a brother prince, but all 

Must hasten to avert the fall 

Of one defied by foreign foe 

Who might the dynasty o’erthrow. 
Together let the ten debate 

On war and all affairs of state; 

But that which Atlas right may deem, 
All must obey; he rules supreme.” 
The crimson sun far in the west 
Reposes on the ocean’s breast; 

Amid the clouds of splendid hue 

It sinks and wholly fades from view. 
Above the earth glides peaceful night 
To gem the heavens with starry light. 
Now azure robes are given o’er 

To priests who guard them as before. 
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Gadeirus to the king bends low— 
“Our duties bid us homeward go. 

Too brief has been this happy day,— 
Return we must without delay 

Unto our own rebellious realm, 

Its turbulence to overwhelm. 

Night’s guardian lifts her beaming face, 
And ere bright Dawn her path retrace 
We'll enter thro’ our palace gate 

To learn what tidings may await ;— 
Return we will with joy, to see 
Pelopa wedded unto thee.” 

Thus, smiling, he himself expressed. 
Him Atlas briefly now addressed,— 
“lL ho’ we his presence miss to-night 
Within yon palace of delight, 

Since we our guest may not detain, 
We pray he quickly come again.” 


In solitude Gadeirus broods 
Afar from those in gayer moods; 

His mind, a dark and stagnant pond, 

To light from heaven cannot respond. 

A horrid crime he contemplates, 

And with himself his cause debates. 

“My sister he disdains to choose, 

And thro’ him I Pelopa lose. 

My Nesa, had he sought her face, 

His throne would not have scorned to grace; 
Pelopa then perchance had heard 

More readily my earnest word. 

My love for him is now destined, 

And Lobil cannot hope to bind 

Fair Nalah, who quite plainly loves 

A youth her father’s heart approves. 

My subjects still against me band; 

The kingdom withers in my hand! 

Why hesitate to snatch the prize 

That ready to my grasp here lies? 

He dead, this realm at once I claim; 

May even win the haughty dame— 
Authority in full should wield, 
And Nalah must to Lobil yield. 
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Resist will I no more—Yea, yea, 

‘the deed be mine, ere break of day. 
These royal hands can surely choke 
Heppel! His death will not evoke 
Suspicion of my act, for all 

Would say no prince would deign to fall 
From kingly height to stop the breath 
Of one whose paltry life or death 

Is naught to him who owns a realm. 
Nay! Let me pause,—To overwhelm 
Conjectures dark I must go hence 

And leave no trace of evidence 

Of this design. Heppel shall live ;— 
His presence confidence may give 

To Nalah, she whose beauty chains 
My heir beyond all other gains. 

An unseen shaft we'll speed, that none 
Can trace, or we may be undone.” 


This scheme and that the evil man 

In his benighted mind o’er-ran 

Till up he rose, on one intent 

Resolved. With easy stride he went 
To reach the room of Atlas good. 
There, gazing round, a moment stood, 
And saw the object by him sought. 
Assailed by no repentant thought 

One drop of liquid he let fall 

Within a crystal goblet tall, 

Whence he surmised great Atlas quaffed 
At night or early morn. He laughed 
Within his evil breast, “’T will dry 
Unnoticed by the sharpest eye. 

One drop a lion’s heart would still, 
Whatever draught the goblet fill; 

And if perchance he drinketh not 
To-night, ’t will but defer my plot.” 


Not one, he mused, within that state 
Would trace to him its ruler’s fate. 
Heirless would Atlas pass away, 
And he, Gadeirus, hold full sway; 
For he among the rulers nine 
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Stood by his age the first in line. 
As oldest prince the nation now 
To his authority must bow. 


Gadeirus and his haughty train 
Departing from this fair domain 
Are missed by none among that host, 
Where regal sceptres many boast. 


When mirth and music, wisdom, wit, 
Delight the mind, too swiftly flit 

The hours of joy and careless youth 
Whose happiness alone seems truth. 


Pelopa now the festive throng 

Has left, to listen to the song 

Of Okomil, the aged bard 

Who sounds the praises of his lord; 
For when his fingers sweep the strings 
Upon the air sweet music rings. 

But Atlas to the harp draws nigh 

And waits a pause, then—“Rather why 
Not tell the glories of the night 
Bestowing such a calm delight?” 

The harp responded soft and low 

As waters ripple when they flow; 

The poet’s dream expression found 
And upward soared, no longer bound. 
Irspired, the harp now loudly sung 
Those marvels which the space o’erhung— 
The myriad suns in starry dome 
Where earthly steps may never roam.— 
Enraptured, fair Pelopa heard 

Till Atlas breathed a tender word. 
Then she—“Wilt evermore, my King, 
Love me as now and to me cling?” 
His voice in softening cadence fell 

And glided with the music’s spell. 

“O fairest of the fair! no gem 

Ere rested in a diadem 

As thou art shrined within my heart 
Till Death decrees that one depart; 
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Nor blooms a flower that may compare 
With thy perfections pure and rare— 
Whose perfume now my every thought 
Pervades, since I have not besought 
Thy loveliness in vain. Read deep 
Within my eyes what ne’er can sleep, 
The love by thee awaked, my queen— 
In thee a goddess I have seen!” 


Her orbs were bent upon his eyes; 
inen, sighing, “Ah! within them rise 
The blending rays of hope and woe,— 
This last I would at once o’erthrow. 
Dear Atlas, tell me what to-night 

Can sadden thee. Give me the right 
To gaze within thy troubled mind— 
Our hearts let sorrow closer bind.” 


He then—“I need thy tenderness 
This eve, for that which brings distress— 
Nay, anguish e’en; yet smile, fair dame 

Of Athens, since my sadness came 

From Fancy’s realm,—a flash of light 
Awakened me in dead of night. 

A mighty swell of voices wailed— 

‘Who hath the Great and Good assailed 

Shall live accursed and wretched die:— 

Seal this decree, O earth and sky!’ 

Dear lady, I would live to reign 

And welfare in this realm maintain; 

Despite decay that ever creeps 

Insidiously where Justice sleeps,— 

As sleep she doth, and sleeping nods 

Assent to tyrants wielding rods. 

If came this warning from on high, 

Nor king nor pauper may defy 

The will of Heaven. Yet tarry here 

I gladly would with one so dear 

As thou, my Queen!” Her fingers clasped— 
“Breathe not the name of Death!” she gasped— 
“Thou wrongest none,—Who, then, a hand 
Would lift to desolate this land ?” 
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“Nay, nay,” he smiled, “we'll not dispel 
The joy that in our hearts must dwell 
This eve, while strains divine uplift 
The soul—O music! happiest gift 

That life on earth can bring; 

Its messages outpoured are sped 

Aloft to float beyond our sense. 

Thus too, methinks, from body fled 
The soul, released, goes swiftly hence 
In purer spheres to sing. 

Pelopa, iotus mine, dear bride, 

If fate our happiness deride, 

Let not thy life be overcast 

By brooding sadly on the past.” 
“Hush! Cease! O Atlas, I implore’— 
She pleaded, “Thou hast ne’er before 
Such mournful thoughts betrayed. Why now 
Sits melancholy on thy brow?” 


Then he, “Nay, dearest treasure mine— 
I do but bare my soul to thine 

As thou didst bid, and make thee know 
That if away from thee I go 

I would not have thy memory wed 

Alone to him whose soul had fled. 
Reject not any joy life gives 

If thy dear form mine own outlives.” 


But she—“Dear King, here must thou stay 
For many a long and happy day; 

I dare not think what life would be 

If we thy face no more could see. 

We could not bear a fate so drear, 

Nor will I aught so dreadful fear.” 


“Yet nay!” he broke upon her speech, 
“Call death not dreadful, I beseech; 
The mourners may resent the blow 
That stills the heart and stops the glow 
Of life; but he that lieth dead 

Is free at last from every dread. 

Of all that live not one feels awe 
Before this universal law 
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If only it will spare the friend 

Whose life their own would glad defend. 
A million lives may cease to be— 

No pang we feel, nor horror see 

In that which every moment brings. 
From birth to death creation swings 
Incessantly. The flowers die— 
Indifferent we pass these by. 

No object that we mortals face, 

Or those beyond in wondrous space, 
Or in the vast infinitude 

Of unseen marvels that illude 
Conception of the finite mind, 

Evades the law that all doth bind 

To ceaseless change, the come and go 
Of birth and death; the throb and throe 
Of joy and pain that without end, 
Tkro’ being, Will doth ever send. 

But when this law divine draws near 
The form that unto us is dear 

We cry aloud—Delay, delay !— 

Take not our best beloved away !— 
Our peevish plaint weighs full as much 
As cry of ant beneath the touch 

Of human foot, when pressed to earth, 
While larve in its cell finds birth.” 


He paused and sighed,—“I would that he 
Returning to his realm, might see 

How better far it is to reign 

Benignly, than by force to gain 

The hatred of the multitude, 

Creating discord, want and feud. 

This state, if burdened by his sway 
Would yield ere long to that decay 

Of good which saps his realm to-day.” 


He ceased, while ever Okomil 

With strains sublime the air would fill; 
But sudden stopped as Nalah neared, 
And Can with mirthful Chom appeared, 
Whose sparkling wit soon cast a spell, 
Forbidding gloom before it fell. 

To be continued. 



























THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines ef Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


By Nuruo bE MANHAR. 
(Continued from page 62.) 


A FurtHER Symposium or Raspsi SIMEON’sS STUDENTS. 


their opinions on this subject. Rabbi Eleazar main- 
tained that the tabernacle of the congregation (moed) 
was so called because it was a source of blessing to the 
children of Israel; that as the day of the new moon is called a 
feast day symbolizing the decrease of impurity and the increase 
of purity, so it betokened that the serpent or evil principle had 
now no power to corrupt and pollute. Rabbi Abba, on the con- 
trary, asserted that it was an indication of evil. At first the 
sanctuary was simply called the tabernacle, as it is written, 
‘‘Thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle 
that shall not be taken down, not one of the stakes thereof shall 
ever be removed (Is. xxxili-20). From which words we gather 
that the tabernacle was intended to remain and abide always a 
source of eternal life to mankind by abolishing death on the soul 
(or lower nature). But after Israel had sinned, this tabernacle 
was termed moed, a word denoting a certain or fixed time, as it 
is written, ‘‘I know that thou wilt bring me to death, and to the 
house (moed) appointed for all living’’ (Job xxx-23). From 
that time the tabernacle ceased to be the source of eternal or 
divine life. Temporal life and blessings were all it could impart. 
At first it was like the full moon, but after Israel sinned it be- 
came like the moon in its fall and therefore from that time was 
termed by Moses, tabernacle of moed, that is, a temporary erec- 
tion. 
Rabbi Simeon was silently meditating throughout the whole 
night on the secret doctrine, and Rabbi Jehuda, Rabbi Isaac 
and Rabbi Jose were seated near him. 


R ABBI ELEAZAR and Rabbi Abba differed widely in 
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Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘It is written, ‘And the children of 
Israel stripped themselves of their ornaments by the mount 
Horeb’ (Ex. xxxiii-6). Tradition states that Israel after sinning 
became subject to death and to the power of the evil serpent. 
How came it then that Joshua died, who had not sinned with 
Israel, being at the time with Moses on Mount Sinai. Why, 
therefore was he not exempt from dying?’’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon in reply: ‘‘It is written, ‘The Lord is 
just and He loveth righteousness, His countenance doth behold 
the upright’ (Ps. x1-7). These words have already been explained, 
but there is yet another and more significant exposition of 
their meaning. Through his justice the Holy One is called just 
and, knowing that his law is just, mankind directs its way in ae- 
cordance therewith. Note that the Holy One judges every man 
only according to his deeds. When Adam transgressed by tak- 
ing of the tree of good and evil, he caused death to appear in 
the world. His disobedience resulted also in separation from 
his wife, and the light of the moon became diminished (or, his 
intellect became darkened). When, however, Israel stood at 
the foot of Mount Sinai, this defection of the moon’s light ceased 
it shone again in all its former power and brilliance. After 
sinning by the worship of the golden calf, the moon again lost its 
light and the evil serpent regained its influence and power in the 
world. Perceiving that Israel had fallen and lost that purity and 
innocence that were its protection from the power of the evil one, 
and that sin would again prevail in the world as in the case 
with Adam after his fall, Moses became eager to transfer the 
tabernacle from amongst the children of Israel and set it up 
outside and away from the camp. Now if the sin of Adam 
caused death to enter the world so that no man can escape it, 
this also was the case with the fall of Israel. Death appeared 
a second time; so that Joshua though himself pure and un- 
spotted from sin, had along with the rest to succumb to it. With 
respect to Moses, his death was not due to the sin of Adam but 
was brought about through the operation of a mysterious power. 
Tradition confirms this statement which is corroborated by 
scripture, ‘but a young man, son of Nun, who served him, de- 
parted not out of the tabernacle’ (Ex. xxxili-11); the explicit 
signification of which is, that Joshua, though he did not escape 
physical death, enjoyed that union of the higher and lower na- 
tures that enabled him to live the higher and divine life, which 
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the children of Israel through their idolatry and worship of the 
golden calf had lost and forfeited. Observe also that when 
Adam fell he lost the protection of the letters of the divine name 
that the Holy One had impressed upon him, and therewith also 
the spiritual and divine light in which he had lived, and recog- 
nizing this he was overwhelmed with fear and terror, for he 
perceived himself naked and despoiled of the heavenly glory and 
bliss he had formerly enjoyed and that he had brought by his 
disobedience, death, not only upon himself but also upon his 
posterity throughout all ages. It is written, ‘And they sewed 
fiz leaves together and made of them coverings’ (Gen. iil. 7). 
These words have already been discoursed on; what they really 
signify is that Adam and Eve became attached and subject to 
the influence of worldly pleasures and sought through them the 
happiness they had lost, as before stated. By this material or 
physical enjoyment the stature of Adam became diminished a 
hundred cubits and caused a division between the world above 
and the world below. 

‘‘Tt is further written, ‘And He drove out the man’ (Gen. 
ili. 24). Said Rabbi Eleazer. We do not know who drove him 
out, nor who it was that was driven out, whether the Holy One 
or not. The words are ‘vaigaresh ath’ (and he drove out ath). 
Who was this He? The scripture says ‘ha-adam’ (the man). 
After sinning it was Adam who drove out here below who is 
here called ‘ath.’ Therefore Scripture first informs us the Lord 
God drove Adam from out of the garden of Eden, as he had 
already driven away the ‘ath’ (the Holy Spirit or Higher Self) 
when Eden became closed to him, and the path leading to it ob- 
literated or hidden. Scripture, moreover, states, ‘and he placed 
at the east of the garden of Eden, Cherubim and a flaming sword 
which turned every way to keep the way of the tree of life.’ 
These words allude to angels appointed to chastise the sins and 
transgressions of man. Numberless are the various forms under 
which they appear. At times they take on them the male or 
female human form. Again their aspect is similar to flaming 
fire, and at other times it is impossible to define or describe 
their manifestations. Their duty and office is to keep the way 
of the tree of life and prevent man from acquiring and adding 
to that occult knowledge which has brought him or-resulted in 
so great misery and misfortune. By a flaming sword is denoted 
those angels who are charged with casting fire upon the heads 
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of the wicked and wrongdoers. They differ in form and power 
according to the deeds of those upon whom they inflict penal- 
ties for their violation of the great law of right and justice; 
therefore they are termed in Scripture ‘lahat’ (the flaming 
sword), as it is also written, ‘For there shall come a day that 
shall burn as an oven all the proud, and all that do wickedly 
shall then be as stubble, and the day that cometh shall burn 
(lihat) them up’ (Mal. iv. 1). The word sword also denotes 
the divine sword or sword of the Lord, as it is written. ‘The 
sword of the Lord is filled with blood’ ’’ (Is. xxxiv. 6). 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: ‘‘The flaming sword denotes all those 
angels or elementals who tempt and corrupt men through their 
thoughts, desires and affections so that they fall into sin and 
forsake the path of righteousness. It is notable that as 
soon as anyone sins he falls under the power and influence of 
the evil spirit or elemental that has succeeded in seducing him, 
and becomes filled with fear and terror and horrid despair, and 
thus unable to resist and overcome. Solomon was endowed with 
much wisdom and had acquired a vast amount of occult know- 
ledge, and the Holy One had exalted him to be a king amongst 
men and to be regarded with awe and reverence by everyone. On 
his giving way and becomng the slave of desire, he fell under the 
power of these evil spirits who divested and disrobed him of all 
his intellectual gifts and endowments, so that he feared and 
trembled before them and thus became an illustrative example 
of the misery and unhappiness of those who swerve from the 
right path by giving way to tempting desires and animal or car- 
nal propensities and inclinations. Through his affections and 
desires, his passions and emotions, man incurs the greatest dan- 
ger to himself; only by acquiring power of self-restraint and 
self-control is he able to achieve self-conquest and thus over- 
come and successfully resist the power and influence of the temp- 
ter, or regulate the currents within himself of the astral fluid or 
life principle ‘coloro che sanno’ which by occultists is termed the 
great serpent. At the moment of death the body becomes by 
this evil serpent defiled and corruption begins, also they 
who touch it, as the Scripture saith, ‘Whosoever touch- 
eth the dead body of a man, and purifieth not himself 
by washing of water, defileth the tabernacle of the 
Lord and that soul shall be cut off from Israel.’ (Num. 
xix. 13.). Observe that every one that retires to sleep upon his 
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bed at night experiences more or less a foretaste of death whilst 
he sleeps, and night overshadows the world. It is then that 
the evil spirit is present to defile and corrupt, and therefore on 
rising, the hands should first of all be washed before touching 
anything lest it becomes defiled likewise. The greatest care 
should therefore be exercised at all times in order to avoid and 
escape from the serpent’s impurities. By so doing he will nulli- 
fy the ill effects accruing therefrom and render himself proof 
against them. This liability of defilement will not however 
endure forever, as the day will dawn when the Holy One will 
cleanse and banish it out of the world, as it is written, ‘And I 
will cause the unclean spirit to pass out of the land.’ (Zach. 
xill. 2), and, ‘he shall swallow up death forever.’ ’’ (Is. xxv. 8). 
‘¢¢And Adam knew Eve, his wife, and she conceived and 
bare Cain’ (Gen. iv. 1) said Rabbi Abba, ‘It is written, ‘‘Who 
knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward and the spirit of a 
beast that goeth downward to the earth.’’ ’ (Hecles. i. 21). As 
the teachings of the secret doctrine, so these words that hove 
elready been dwelt on, have many different meanings, amount- 
ing in all to seventy, and all equally good and of great interest 
and profit to those who are able to grasp and understand them. 
Observe that when a man walks in the path of truth and light, a 
pure and holy spirit from on high becomes his interior guide 
(his tligher Self) educates and makes him receptive of the di- 
vine life and its purity, from which he never afterwards is sep- 
arated. When, howevei, anyone walks in the way of evil and 
wrongdoing, he draws to himself those elemental spirits who 
originate from the left side of the sephirotic tree of life and 
whose delight is in making him as impure as themselves. There- 
fore it is written, ‘Ye shall not make your souls unclean with 
them, that ye should be defiled thereby.’ (Lev. xi. 43). Observe 
also that the son of him who is guided by the Holy Spirit in 
him does it likewise dwell as a friend and guide from his birth 
to the end of his life, as it is written, ‘Be ye holy as I am holy’ 
(Lev. vi. 7). He who is evil and delights in wrongdoing engen- 
ders children like unto himself and the end of them will be the 
same as hisown. This is then the meaning of the words, ‘Who 
knoweth the spirit of man who goeth upward and the spirit of 
a beast that goeth downward.’ The Divine who (mi) alone know- 
eth the souls who incarnate, whether in pure or impure bodies, 
and therefore whether they will ascend or descend. Adam in 
himself having become impure before conjugal union with Eve 
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his offspring was therefore impure, but Abel begotten in a state 
of purity after repentance was consequently pure. Thus we learn 
why the two brothers, Cain and Abel, were so dissimilar in 
nature and character.’’ 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘The probable cause of their great 
dissimilarity of nature arose from coitions of the being termed 
the serpent, and Adam with Eve who thus brought forth two 
sons, one of which, Cain, was from an impure, the other, Abel, 
from a pure progenitor; hence the difference in their lives and 
actions. As Cain was the issue from the death angel, he killed 
his brother who issued from the right side of the tree of life. And 
through him has come all the evil generations of demons and 
elementals now in the world.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘The name of Cain is derived from 
‘qina’ (a nest), showing that he was the nest or origin whence 
eame forth the evil beings before and after making his offering 
unto the Lord, as it is written, ‘And in process of time, it came 
to pass that Cain brought of the fruits of the ground an offering 
unto the Lord.’’’ (Gen. iv. 3). 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘ What mean the words, ‘in process of 
time’ (miqetz yamim)? They denote the being who is termed 
‘the end of all flesh’ or the angel of death to whom it was that 
Cain brought his offerings, and therefore it is written miqetz 
yamim, instead of migetz yemin, signifying the right side. Then 
also is it written in the book of Daniel, ‘But go thou thy way 
till the end, for thou shalt rest and stand in thy lot in the end 
of the days.’ (Ch. xii. 18). On Daniel hearing the words, ‘till 
the end,’ he asked whether they were qetz ha-yamin or qetz- 
yemin, and the heavenly voice answered: it is ‘qetz yemin.’ But 
Cain coming therefore from the qetz yamim, to it he brought 
offerings and sacrifice, product of that knowledge of the tree of 
good and evil which had brought so great ruin and misery to his 
parents.’’ 


To be continued.» 








THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondence between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry and the Human Body, and their Practical 
Application to Modern Problems. 


By Knut M. Pavur. | 
(Continued from Vol. 9, page 381.) 
XIV. 

THE HieRARCHY OF THE (19). 


FTER the light has appeared to the disciple, the special 

A transformation of his inner and outer organism takes 

place in the Order of the Holy Grail, preparatory to 

the final initiation into the Order of The Flame. The 

great symbol of the [15] is The Cup. Of its manifold aspects, 

one of the most important is the aurice envelope, which sur- 

rounds overy object in nature in varying shapes, colors and 
grades of substance. 

The object of study in this Order is the zodiacal envelope, 
which is formed according to laws previously mentioned. In 
order to adapt them to our present subject, we will briefly show 
the process of formation and transformation as geometrically 
symbolized in the construction of the universal temple. 

As described in Figure 70 of the synthetic Order of the 36, 
the zodiacal assembly is an expression of the outer layer of the 
human envelope, or the Cup of the Order, which receives the 
influx of spiritual force from the center of the building. In 
Figure 97 the three circles are shown together with the pro- 
jective pictures of the tetrad and the pyramid, the [3] and the 
[21], which on the horizontal plane become the equilateral tri- 
angle and the square with their respective rays from the center, 
indicated by heavy lines. The circles are inscribed and cireum- 
scribed in and round these two figures as shown in the diagram. 

The action of the triple Flame is a rotary process, described 
in the chapter on the [10], during which the zodiacal envelope is 
formed or traversed. Let us imagine that the square is im- 
movable (the higher body receptive) and the triangle rotating 
like a clock hand round the center (the various spiritual forces 
working successively). A corner of the triangle will coincide 
with a corner of the square (pure hierarchal influx) twelve times 
during one revolution. The figure shows the coincidence at 
the point 12; move the top of the triangle 30° to the 
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right or to the point 1, then a similar coincidence of point 
8 with point 9 will take place at 9 because each of the corners of 
the triangle move equally. When the top of the triangle arrives 
at 2, then point 4 is at 6, sending its force through that channel, 
and so further, until the top of the triangle has traversed all the 
twelve stations. During this path there have been twelve con- 
junctions of the three corners of the spiritual] flame with the four 
great channels of the temple, or the human ego acting as re- 
ceiver. Therefore, there are twelve great hierarchal powers 
working, the three times four, each resulting from the action 
between the different corners or channels of the two acting 
geometrical figures. 

The sizes of the three circular surfaces are in double 
ratio to each other, which a slight calculation will verify; they 
are octaves to each other when represented as measures of 
certain forces; it is the ground floor that decides the amount of 
energy represented by the individuals gathered thereupon for 
the holy service. The three circular lines indicate different 
steps for reaching the inner point, where the ruling power is 
situated. 

The force of the Order of the [15] corresponds to the note 
G, the light blue ray, and its complement C’, the red orange ray. 
In the D key-group, our solar system, the planet Jupiter is the 
one who is engaged in the cosmic work of the Holy Grail. In the 
Order, the mother force is prominent, and the high priestess the 
ruling power in the priesthood. 

The transformation according to the laws of the number 15 
is geometrically illustrated in the Figures 98 to 100. The seven 
principles of a single human being are branch forces from the 
note G or the auric envelope as governing point. The com- 
plementary forces are rays from the note C’. In Figure 98, two 
single egos each symbolized by a triangle surmounting a square 
meet in a common center, the fifteenth point where the union in 
the Divine Self takes place. Transformed to cosmic view or 
geometry of the space, this truth is seen in Figure 99 where 
the octahedron, the higher soul, is inscribed in the cube, the 
perfected double body. 

From a cosmic view point, the two triangles of Figure 98 
are pyramids and two such pyramids, base to base, form the 
octahedron. The top 1 of the dotted triangle in Figure 98 be- 
comes the center of the octahedron in Figure 99, the points 2 
and 3 become the upper and lower pole and the points 4, 5, 6, and 
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Figure 97. Figure 98. 
Formation of the Zodiac. The Double Ego. 
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Figure 99. Figure 100. 
The Double Ege, Perfect Symbol. The Triple Star of the Fifteen. 
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7 become the corners of the central square base of the octa- 
hedron. Each of the points 2 to 7 are centers of the six faces of 
the cube, the eight corners of which represent the two lower 
quaternaries of the pair of beings. 

Figure 100 is the triple star, or the result of the trans- 
formation and union of the two beings. The points 1, 2, 3 within 
their respective squares 4-5-6-7, 8-9-12-13 and 10-11-14-15 on the 
cube are in Figure 100 the tops of the three stars, and the cor- 
ners of the three squares become the lower corners of the three 
stars according to their position. This geometrical transforma- 
tion results in the birth of the central star from the two original 
parents. During this transformation the zodiacal envelope of the 
embryo has been formed by a process described in the first part 
of this chapter. The three stars with their tops join into a 
triangle and produce a triple being. Then the Order of the [3] 
is approached and the doors of immortality opened up. This 
is known as the higher human alchemy. 

The Cup of the Grail contains the blood of Christ, purified 
by the sacrifice of all initiates who have added to its brilliant 
splendor, drop by drop. The Cup descends to the initiate of 
the [15] and is offered to him as a divine token that his service 
has been recognized and rewarded. He places the cup of divine 
life at his lips and partakes of the holy communion. He is one 
with the great master of the Grail and is received by the high 
priestess as a brother-knight, pledged to the service of all souls 
hungering for spiritual bread and for a life leading into the 
immortal Flame. 


To be concluded. 


Error in the September, 1909, issue of The Word: In the Science of Universal 
Harmony, page 377, line 7 from below should read ‘“‘three’”’ instead of “thrice.” 
In Figure 94, the colors “yellowish green” and “bluish green” change place. 








MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


It does not seem reasonable that two 
or more contradictory opinions can be 
right concerning any truth. Why are 
there so many opinions concerning some 
problems or things? How then shall 
we be able to tell which opinion is right 
and what the truth is? 

The abstract One Truth cannot be 
proven or demonstrated to the human 
mind, nor could the human mind under- 
stand such proof or demonstration were 
it possible to give it, any more than the 
laws, organization, and work of a uni- 
verse can be proven to a bumble bee, or 
than a tadpole can understand the building 
and operation of a locomotive. But al- 
though the human mind cannot under- 
stand the One Truth in the abstract, it 
is possible to understand something of 
a truth concerning any thing or problem 
in the manifested universe. A truth is a 
thing as it is. It is possible for the hu- 
man mind to be so trained and developed 
that it may know any thing as it is. 
There are three stages or degrees which 
the human mind must pass through, be- 
fore it can know any thing as it is. The 
first state is ignorance, or darkness; the 
second is opinion, or belief; the third is 
knowledge, or a truth as it is. 

Ignorance is the state of mental dark- 
ness in which the mind may dimly per- 
ceive a thing, but is quite unable to un- 
derstand it. When in ignorance the mind 
moves in and is controlled by the senses. 
The senses so cloud, color and confuse 
the mind that the mind is unable to dis- 
tinguish between the cloud of ignorance 
and the thing as it is. The mind remains 
ignorant while it is controlled, directed 
and guided by the senses. To get out of 
‘ the darkness of ignorance, the mind must 
concern itself with the understanding of 
things as distinguished from the sensing 
of things. When the mind tries to under- 
stand a thing, as distinguished from 
sensing the thing, it must think. Think- 
ing causes the mind to pass out of the 
state of dark ignorance into the state of 
opinion. The state of opinion is that in 
which the mind senses a thing and tries 


to find out what it is. When the mind 
concerns itself with any thing or problem 
it begins to separate itself as a thinker 
from the thing about which it concerns 
itself. Then it begins to have opinions 
about things. These opinions did not 
concern it while it was satisfied with the 
state of ignorance, any more than the 
mentally lazy or sensuous minded will 
busy themselves with opinions concerning 
things which do not apply to the senses. 
But they will have opinions concerning 
things of a sensuous nature. Opinion is 
the state in which the mind cannot 
clearly see a truth, or the thing as it is, 
as distinct from the senses, or objects as 
they appear to be. One’s opinions form 
his beliefs. His beliefs are the results 
of his opinions. Opinion is the middle 
world between darkness and light. It is 
the world in which the senses and chang- 
ing objects commingle with the light, 
and shadows and reflections of the ob- 
jects are seen. In this state of opinion 
the mind cannot or does not distinguish 
the shadow from the object which casts 
it, and is not able to see the light as 
distinct from shadow or object. To get 
out of the state of opinion, the mind 
must try to understand the difference 
between the light, the object, and its re- 
flection or shadow. When the mind so 
tries it begins to distinguish between 
right opinions and wrong opinions. Right 
opinion is the ability of*the mind to de- 
cide as to difference between the thing 
and its reflection and shadow, or to see 
the thing as it is. Wrong opinion is the 
mistaking of the reflection or shadow of 
a thing for the thing itself. While in the 
state of opinion the mind cannot see the 
light as distinct from right and wrong 
opinions, nor the objects as different from 
their reflections and shadows. To be 
able to have right opinions, one must 
free the mind from prejudice and the in- 
fluence of the senses. The senses s0 
color or influence the mind as to produce 
prejudice, and where prejudice is there is 
no right opinion. Thought and the train- 
ing of the mind to think are necessary to 
form right opinions. When the mind has 
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formed a right opinion and refuses to 
allow the senses to influence or prejudice 
the mind against the right opinion, and 
holds that right opinions, no matter if it 
may be against one’s position or the in- 
terest of one’s self or friends, and clings 
to the right opinion before and in prefer- 
ence to all else, then the mind will for 
the time being pass into the state of 
knowledge. The mind will then not have 
an opinion about a thing nor be confused 
by contradictory other opinions, but will 
know that the thing is as it is. One 
passes out of the state of opinions or be- 
liefs, and into the state of knowledge or 
light, by holding to what he knows to be 
true in preference to all else. He learns 
to live by knowledge instead of living as 
theretofore, by ignorance and opinion. 

The mind learns to know the truth of 
any thing by concerning itself with that 
thing. In the state of knowledge, after 
it has learned to think and has been able 
to arrive at right opinions by freedom 
from prejudice and by continued thinking, 
the mind sees any thing as it is and 
knows that it fs as it is by a light, which 
is the light of knowledge. While in the 
state of ignorance it was impossible to 
see, and while in the state of opinions it 
did not see the light, but now in the 
state of knowledge the mind does see the 
light, as distinguished from a thing and 
its reflections and shadows. This light of 
knowledge means that the truth of a 
thing is known, that any thing is known 
to be as it is truly and not as it appears 
to be when clouded by ignorance or con- 
fused by opinions. This light of true 
knowledge will not be mistaken for any 
other lights or light which is known to 
the mind in ignorance or opinion. The 
light of knowledge is in itself proof be- 
yond question. When this is seen, it is 
because thinking is done away with by 
knowledge, as when one knows a thing 
he no longer goes through the laborious 
process of reasoning about that which he 
has already reasoned about and now 
knows. 

If one enters a dark room, he feels his 
way about the room and may stumble 
over objects in it, and bruise himself 
against the furniture and walls, or col- 
lide with others who are moving as aim- 
lessly as himself in the room. This is 


the state of ignorance in which the igno- 
rant live. After he has moved about the 
room his eyes become accustomed to the 
darkness, and by trying he is able to dis- 
tinguish the dim outline of the objects 
and the moving figures in the room. This 
is like the passing from the state of igno- 
rance into the state of opinion where 
man is able to distinguish one thing 
dimly from another thing and to under- 
stand how not to collide with other mov- 
ing figures. Let us suppose that the one 
in this state now bethinks himself of a 
light hitherto carried and concealed about 
his person, and let us suppose that he 
now takes out the light and flashes it 
around the room. By flashing it around 
the room he confuses not only himself 
but also confuses and annoys other mov- 
ing figures in the room. This is like the 
man who is trying to see the objects as 
they are as distinguished from what they 
have appeared to him to be. As he 
flashes his light the objects appear dif- 
ferent than they were and the light daz- 
zles or confuses his vision, as man’s 
vision is confused by conflicting opinions 
of himself and others. But as he ex- 
amines carefully the object on which his 
light rests and is not disturbed or con- 
fused by other lights of other figures 
which may now be flashing, he learns to 
see any object as it is, and he learns by 
continuing to examine the objects, how 
to see any object in the room. Let us 
now suppose that he is able by examining 
the objects and the plan of the room to 
discover the openings of the room which 
have been closed. By continued efforts 
he is able to remove that which obstructs 
the opening and when he does the light 
floods into the room and makes visible 
all objects. If he is not blinded by the 
flood of bright light and does not 
again close the opening because of the 
light which streams in and dazzles his 
eyes, unaccustomed to the light, he will 
gradually see all objects in the room 
without the slow process of going over 
each separately with his search light. 
The light which floods the room is like 
the light of knowledge. The light of 
knowledge makes known all things as 
they are and it is by that light that each 
thing is known to be as it is. 
A FRIEND. 
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OUR MAGAZINE SHELF. 


NOTICE.—Books, coming under the subjects to which this Magazine is de- 
voted, will be received, and, as space permits, impartially reviewed irrespective 


of author or publisher. 


The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiased 
account of his charge. There is no deviation from this principle.—Ed. 


STEPS ALONG THE PATH, by Katharine 
H. Newcomb. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co., 1909. 

This book chimes with theosophy 
throughout. It is dedicated to those who 
are ready for the Path, who will exchange 
a life of “seeming perplexity” for a life 
of “joyous reality.”” The book is a col- 
lection of chapters on texts drawn in the 
main from ‘“‘The Voice of the Silence.”’ 
The author admonishes us to make it not 
“this life,” nor the “next life,”’ but ‘‘one 
life,’’ and if we do that, then we can say 
(1) “I will be well,” (2) “I am well,” and 
(3) “I am a soul, reflecting perfect life, 
wisdom, and love.” When we have read 
that, we know the book is of the “New 
Thought,” and we are glad to see those 
people turning to Theosophy for instruc- 
tion. It must not be understood that the 
book has been written for commercial 
purposes. It is a sane, well-thinking 
mind that has written it, and the book is 
full of spiritual thoughts relating to 
Mental Healing. 

Cc. H. A. B. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF THE UNITY OF 
LIFE, by Sheldon Leavitt, M. D. New 
York: Progressive Literature Co. 

The author of this book is a psychic- 
therapist, and the book seems to be a 
supplement to a former one on psycho- 
therapy. It is aphoristic and about half 
of it is “‘verse,”’ not poetry. It speaks 
of “indulging” in prayer (page S85), but 
what that is, is not said. If we are 
wounded we should “take the whole oc- 
currence, its trailing and allied events, 
and lay it confidently before the tribunal 
of our own subliminal Self, which is the 
Eternal Mind manifesting in us. .. . 
In action we should follow the advice of 
the judge to whom the case has been sub- 
mitted. If out of this council-chamber 
should come the advice to deal a return 
blow, or to apply coercion, we should not 


hesitate to do our best” (page 87). That 
the language of this passage is not clear 
is a mild way of putting it, but what 
moral are we taught here? Will our 
“subliminal Self, which is the Eternal 
Mind manifesting in us” and called “the 
Judge” and “this council-chamber” ever 
advise the lex talionis? 
C. H. A. B. 


LET THE NEW NATION ARISE. “A 
treatise on the subject of Purification 
and the gathering of the purified,’’ by 
Carl Theodul. The Balance Publish- 
ing Co., Denver, Colo. L. N. Fowler 
& Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C. 


This book is ‘‘dedicated to the lovers 
of God and Mankind, and the Followers 
of the Narrow Path’’—and that is very 
fine in intention! But the first section 
of the Preface reads: “These lines are 
written with the intent to create a deeper 
interest in the work of God; to awaken 
the sleepers and give some clues in re- 
gard to the gathering of Judah and Is- 
rael, the 144,000 Saints of God; and to 
make clear the principles underlying this 
great gathering. Much is as yet to be 
explained, but we think that this work 
will furnish a few hints in regard to the 
possibility that such prophecies will come 
true. Nv claim is made of any special 
inspiration in regard to the writing of 
this work. All things are working out 
good to those that love God. Mysteries 
not yet revealed will soon be understood. 
May the blessings of God rest upon you.” 
We feel like asking: Who is who? and 
what is what? and our desire is strength- 
ened when we find the book a compound 
of extracts from Charles Darwin, Ernst 
Haeckel, August Bebel, J. J. Rausseau, 
Horace Fletcher and now and then a Bi- 
ble quotation, but never a word about the 
New Nation. C. H. A. B. 











